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UR guests have all gone away, let us hope contented. The 
0 Viceroy departed on Saturday, the Belgians on Monday, the 
Sultan on Tuesday, and the streets are quiet again. On the 
whole, the receptions have been well managed, the immense diffi- 
culty of entertaining a semi-independent Viceroy when his Sove- 
reign was in the country has been smoothed over, and the Sultan 
is reported highly pleased with his visit. One thing, with all our 
blundering, we did succeed in doing—so arranging our ceremonials 
as to honour the guest rather than the hosts who entertained him. 
The Sultan was shown to the Parisians ; the Londoners were shown 
to him, a difference which, if French journals may be believed, he 
quite appreciated. Only one anecdote of his visit has been 
recorded. We take it from the Pull Mall Gazette, which says that 
His Majesty, finding a storm ragivg at Spithead, said, “That is 
England all over. Whatever the English set about they do it in 
a gale of wind,” an acute comment on a most offensive peculiarity 
in the national character. 


Two fiercely contested electigns have been ended this week, and 
in both the Liberals have triumphed. At Birmingham the Tories 
made a great effort to seat their nominee, Mr. Lloyd, a Conserva- 
tive-Liberal, very popular, very rich, and supported by all the 
“No-Popery ” feeling in the borough. He was, however, defeated 
by Mr. Dixon, a reasonable Radical, by a majority of more than 
1,600. Mr. Jackson, again, one of the best sort of the new men, 
the thoroughly educated son of a nouveau riche, carried Coventry 
against Mr. Bousfield Ferrand, who promised the people to get rid 
of Free Trade and restore protection to ribbons. It is to be 
remarked that the contest at Coventry was a genuine party fight, 
the Liberal candidate repeating amid enthusiastic cheers that the 
Liberals, and not the Tories, had carried the Liberal clauses of the 
Reform Bill. 


The Reform Bill passed its second reading in the Lords on Tues- 
day, after two nights of debate, without a division. Lord Grey did 
not withdraw his resolution, but Earl Russell opposing it, no divi- 
sion was demanded. It is understood, however, that at least two 
serious amendments will be introduced and have a fair chance of 
passing. Lord Halifax will, on Monday, propose a scheme for ex- 
tending redistribution, and another peer will bring forward the 
cumulative vote ; the latter, it is almost certain, will be carried, 
the plan adopted being that known as Mr. Morrison's, to allow no 
one to have more than two votes. ‘his will give the minority the 
power of appointing the third member in the ‘ unicorn” counties 
and boroughs and in London, and affect some ten or eleven seats. 
A number of nonsensical amendments have been introduced, one 
in particular, depriving drunkards of the franchise—as if Mr. Pitt 
would have been a bad elector—and another disqualifying all who 
cannot write legibly, say three-fourths of the House of Commons 
and five editors in six—but they wili be laughed—or shall we, as 
we are talking of Peers, say smiled ?—out of the controversy, and 
the Bill will probably pass plus the new experiment in modes of 
election. 


, Lord Derby’s two speeches were not equal to his reputation. 
There was neither thought nor statesmanship in either of them. 
T he first, which opened the debate, was mainly a statement of his un- 
willingness to beconstantly Minister of a minority, and of his convic- 





tion that between 10/. and household suffrage there was no halting 
line. His Lordship defended the lodger franchise as Conservative, 
and the redistribution scheme as based on the principle of dis- 
franchising no one, and denounced the proposal to submit the 
Reform Bill to a Committee as an insult to the Lower House. 
The second speech was chiefly an attack on Lord Carnarvon, full 
of rhetorical ‘ points,” but included a sneer at the lodger franchise 
as an idea of Mr. Gladstone’s, and a demand that if anybody 
wanted more redistribution he should produce his scheme. It will 
be noted that the Premier on neither night expressed cordial liking 
for the Bill, though he praised Mr. Disraeli’s ‘‘ imperturbable ” 
temper. He treated the Bill always as a necessity, a dose which 
might be nice or nasty, but must and should be swallowed. 


Lord Grey’s speech, which was expected to be a great one, was 
exceedingly poor. He did not finish it, and the portion which 
reached the public was really only an argument in favour of 
further consideration—after these weary fifteen years—and of 
that dead nuisance, the compounder. The real burden of opposi- 
tion was left to Lords Carnarvon and Shaftesbury, the latter of 
whom uttered a speech which will enable the public to understand 
why Lord Palmerston offered him office. We cannot believe Lord 
Shaftesbury a great man—no great man could now hold some of his 
opinions—but his deep religious convictions have strengthened and 
exalted his mind, have cleaned it of rancour towards al] cut 
heretics, and enabled him to speak of the residuum without hate, 
as without enthusiasm. We have analyzed his speech elsewhere, 
and may add here that it produced a deep impression on the House 
and the country, more especially his argument that though house- 
hold suffrage was inevitable, we need not have jumped out of 
window to reach it, but might have descended from landing to 
landing, and have educated the people meanwhile. For the rest, 
Lord Shaftesbury will rather serve a democracy than cease to 
serve England, and has by his speech quadrupled public confidence 
in his power to serve her. 


After Lord Grey came the Earl of Carnarvon, whose speech 
was, as regards Reform itself, far more moderate and less 
alarmist than Lord Cranborne’s in the Lower House, but even 
more scornful towards the tergiversation of the Ministry. ‘There 
were but two main charges brought by the Conservative party 
last year against the Liberal Reform Bill,—want of adequate iufor- 
mation as to its effect, and the danger it would involve of utterly 
swamping the present borough constituencies. But if Mr. Glad- 
stone’s information was insufficient, Mr. Disraeli’s did not exist at 
all. If the 7/. borough franchise swamped the present electors, the 
household-rating franchise swamps them doubly and trebly. Yet 
the Conservatives decline to admit either inconsistency now or 
insincerity then. Lord Carnarvon attributed to Lord Derby the 
old counsel to the Trojan fugitives to change shields and armour 
with the Greek slain :— 

Mutemus clypeos, Danaumque insignia nobis 

Aptemus: dolus an virtus quis in hoste requirat ? 
The whole tone of Lord Carnarvon’s argument on the Bill itself, 
and in answer to the pretended demonstration that it could not 
alter the House of Commons, because rank and wealth would 
retain their influence, was calm, stately, vigorous. In exposing 
the hollowness of the Government position, Lord Carnarvon rose 
into eloquence, and wounded Lord Derby to the quick. 


The Duke of Argyll made a long, and in parts a fine, but a 
somewhat undecided speech. He described the Bill as a sur- 
render of every principle held by Conservatives, declared that 
the suffrage clause was copied literatim from one proposed by 
Mr. Bright in 1859; believed that under it working electors 
would be two to one of any other class, asserted that it had 
passed the Commons not by universal assent but by universal 
submission ; laughed at the “ principie of direct taxation as a 
qualification, but doubted if the low suffrage would produce any 
of the predicted evil effects, and turned from demoralized parties 
and discredited public men, ‘‘ those most discredited who seem 
most successful,” with hope and confidence to the people. So do 
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wo, but those who brought in this Bill do not, and therein lies the 
danger to all our future. 


Lord Granville followed Earl Beauchamp, —who, by the way, was 
as fatigningly partizan as usual, and who ascribed to the counties a 
growing Liberalism, and to the great ‘towns a growing Conser- 
vatism, a hypothetical fact which the noble Earl explained as 
regards the great towns by the extension of education, and as 
regards the counties, we suppose, woull explain by the extension 
of ignorance. Lord Granville, with easy nonchalance, bowled 
over “his noble friend and relative,” gently quizzing him for 
having concealed his burning desire for household suffrage in moving 
the Address on the opening of Parliament. He quizzed Lord Derby 
for his tendency to monopolize great debates in the Lords and to 
discourage his ‘‘ middic-aged colleagues,” expressing a genuine 
desire to hear the phalanx of Dukes pour out their hearts in favour 
of the Reform Bill. He referred to the immense efforts made to 
extort a brilliant speech from Lord Lytton in favour of the 
Reform Bill, and the unaccountable reluctance evinced by that 
noble Lord, and his ignoble desire to “ hide his talents.” Coming 
to the Bill itself, Lord Granville admitted his preference for 
excluding ‘‘the residuum” from the borough franchise, but still 
supported that part of it and the London lodger franchise very 
heartily. He urged a considerable extension of the redistribution 
scheme on conservative grounds with great force of argument, 
and sat down, after one of the most effectually harassing speeches 
which Lord Granville, happy as he is in light-armed evolutions, 
ever delivered. 

Lord Cairns on Tuesday night was exceedingly able and exceed- 
ingly unscrupulous. If his speech of this year were printed beside 
his speech of last year, no one would believe that, except as regards 
style, they could be the production of the same statesman within 
little more than atwelvemonth. Lord Cairns maintained that though 
a 10/. franchise or a 6/. franchise in boroughs would be a uniform 
franchise, a rating household franchise is not a uniform franchise, 
but he did notsay why. If you go half way down, or three-quarters 
down towards the bed of the Atlantic, Lord Cairns thinks it 
would be a uniform level, but the bottom would not be uniform. 
For our parts, we should have supposed that if the bottom is not 
uniform because it shelves, a curve marking half or three-quarters 
of the depth at every place would be just as much or just as little 
uniform; but Lord Cairns probably despises geometry. He con- 
tended that any half-way house would have been only temporary ; 
but he did not explain why more temporary than either a rate- 
paying condition, or the half-way house adopted in the county and 
lodger franchise. The 10/. lodger franchise, he said, would probably 
be sacredly observed, but the 6/. household franchise would vanish 
in a year. Lord Cairns echoed Mr. Disraeli in objecting much more 
strenuously to the élite of the working class than to the ¢lite 
diluted by residuum. ‘The residuum, he appeared to say, were the 
wine, and the élite the water. ‘The residuum would vote with the 
upper classes and against the clite,—so he did not fear to be 
swamped by the residuum, only by the cite of the working class. 
In short, Lord Cairns made an exceedingly clever speech, in 
which, ‘‘ changing his side as a lawyer knows how,” he argued his 
ease, not * on behalf of the eyes ’—they were his clients last session 
—but on behalf of the residuum, whom, as Hamlet said of 
Polonius’s corpse, he seemed to suppose we should soon “ nose” on 
the Tory side of politics. 


On Thursday the House of Lords rejected the Bill which opens 
the highest degrees and a place iu Convocation to Dissenters or 
Catholic students of the two national Universities, by a majority 
of 28,—74 against, to 46 for it. ‘The Earl of Kimberley made a 
very good speech for the Bill, as did the Duke of Devonshire 
(Chancellor of the University of Cambridge), the Duke of Somer- 
set, the Duke of St. Alban’s, and Earl Russell. Though the 

yovernment had not resisted this Bill in the Lower House, the 
Duke of Marlborough, president of the Council of Education, 
moved its rejection in the Peers, and carried it. ‘The House of 
Lords seems determined to show by anticipation that they can 
never be in sympathy with a popular assembly. Almost the only 
thing the Conservatives had to say against the Bill was that the 
Universities ought not to be so often ‘ disturbed.” They should 
be allowed to slumber a little after being disturbed by legislative 
interference so recently as thirteen and eleven years ago. ‘The 
Conservative idea of a University appears to be a body with weak 
nerves or a weak heart, liable to palpitations on any legislative 
shock, and quite unnerved for academical purposes by these fits of 


palpitation. Does a single student learn a mathematical problem 


or a line of Greek poetry the less, because the Hebdomadal Board 





is threatened with seeing a small sprinkling of Dissenters amongst 
its masters ? 

Mr. Jonson does not seem to have even yet made up his mind 
to abandon the struggle with Congress. Both Houses passed 
the Bill we mentioned last week, forbidding the removal of the 
Southern district military commanders without the consent of the 
Senate, and Mr. Johnson immediately vetoed it, on which both 
Hlouses passed it by a two-thirds’ majority over his veto. It ig 
obvious that the rumours which are re-circulated every three 
months about the Conservative reaction in the North are uni- 
formly baseless. The country farmers well know by this time 
what a piece of work is before them in revolutionizing society in 
the South. ‘They know that a strict military régime is necessary 
to prepare for the election of loyal Conventions in the Southern 
States, and they have not the slightest intention of letting the 
ad interim authority slip back into the hands of secessionists in 
spirit. ‘The American people are not quite so shilly-shally as the 
foolish newspapers would have us believe. 


Mr. Purcell, the candidate for a Jamaica stipendiary magistracy, 
who took upon himself to declare in that island, apropos of our 
Chief Justice’s recent charge, that Chief Justice Cockburn was no 
lawyer, and owed his promotion to political causes, does not seem 
to have improved his prospects by that impudent step, in spite 
of the unblushing support given him in the House of Lords yester- 
day week by Lord Denman and Lord Melville. Lord Denman 
begged to remind their Lordships that ‘the grand jury did not 
think much of the charge, for they threw out the bill;” and no 
doubt Lord Denman’s own mind, notwithstanding his judicial 
parentage, approaches much more nearly to the calibre of an 
average petty juryman than to that of the Chief Justice. Lord 
Melville blurted out that “a more unjust, unfair, and partial charge 
was never delivered by any judge,” but Viscount Melville is not 
himself in a position to pretend to impartiality, being a General 
in the Army, and something of a Serjeant-Major as well. No one 
else ventured an apology for Mr. Purcell. ‘The Colonial Secretary 
(the Duke of Buckingham) condemned him, and intimated that he 
would neither receive his stipendiary magistracy nor be employed 
in any judicial position in Jamaica. Lord Cairns condemned him. 
The Lord Chancellor condemned both Mr. Purcell and Lord 
Melville, Lord Cranworth concurred with the Lord Chancellor, 
and the net result was that Mr. Purcell will come back from 
Jamaica re infectd, and that the House of Lords have severely 
snubbed both Viscount Melville and*Lord Denman. 


‘The Council of University College have decided very wisely,— 
we believe by as large a majority as eleven to three,—-to ignore 
Professor Beesly’s unfortunate speech about the Sheffield out- 
rages at Exeter Hall. No doubt it was regretted by all the 
Council, but it was very justly felt, first, that Professor Beesly, 
mischievous as was his language, had honestly, and for a very 
long series of years, endeavoured to move the working men to 
vigorous prosecution of the authors of these outrages; and next, 
that it would be a far greater evil to cripple the sense of intel- 
lectual and moral liberty in such a class of men as teachers of 
literature and science, than to dissociate the College from one poli- 
tical heretic of somewhat rash and violent speech. ‘The Council 
have decided well. 

Lord Granville made a humorous, and no doubt unnecessarily 
modest speech in French to the Belgian Volunteers at Miss Bur- 
dett Coutts’ féte yesterday week. ‘‘ Elle me charge,” said Lord 
Granville modestly, in reference to Miss Burdett Coutts, “ de 
vous exprimer, en son nom, dans une langue qui u’est pas la 
mienne, par quelques paroles mal prononcées, mais trés-senties, le 
plaisir qu’elle éprouve de vous recevoir chez elle.” Miss Coutts, 
Lord Granville went on to say, with some humour, had shown 
other qualities besides philanthropy and hospitality in her banquet 
of that day, qualities which we sometimes ‘ wrongfully refuse to 
women.” In spite of our misty skies, ‘‘ Malgré notre ciel brumeux, 
malgré nos almanachs, malgré nos superstitions météorologiques, 
elle a osé vous proposer d’avance une féte au grand air. En ceci 
elle a montré un courage et un talent pour nous défendre contre 
Vennemi, qui mériteraient la decoration militaire de Leopold, ou 
la Croix Victoria de son propre pays.” Miss Burdett Coutts must 
have been gratified. Her “‘ courage and talent for defending her 
guests from the enemy ” was rewarded by the best of all decora- 
tions—success. Her preparations to defy the weather,—like the 
proverbial umbrella,—conciliated the weather, which was beau- 
tiful, and the féte itself a grand success. 


Mr. Faweett’s Bill to open the Fellowships, &c., of Trinity 








College, Dublin, to all religious denominations was divided upon 
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on Wednesday, with the curious result of a tie,—108 voting each 
way,—when the Speaker, of course, as usual, gave his casting vote 
against the Bill,in order to ensure the House time for reconsidera- 
tion. Mr. Monsell’s amendment, which proposed to constitute a 
single examining Irish University which should alone confer 
degrees, and confer them on students from Protestant and 
Catholic Colleges alike, as the University of London does in Eng- 
land, received the strongest support from all the Liberals, Mr. 
Austin Bruce, Mr. Myles O'Reilly, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, and 
others, but was eventually withdrawn. The Government, of 
course, resisted both the Bill and the amendment. 


The third reading of the Church Rates Abolition Bill was carried 
the same day by a majority of 30 in a rather small House, —129 for 


to 99 against it. 


Mr. Mechi has written a letter to the Times to express his opinion 
of the coming harvest. He thinks that on heavy land it will be 
20 per cent. short, owing to the rotting of the roots from over 
moisture, and observes that a good hay harvest and a great corn 
harvest seldom come together. This is bad news, especially as the 
Western farmers of America declare that they cannot and will 
not cut at the present rate of wages; and Mr. Mechi’s assur- 
ance that meat will be plentiful is no compensation to London. 
If live meat were selling at a penny a pound the butchers would 
charge 10d., and the three or four nobles who own West London 
will not establish free markets. If the householders spare every- 
body else, they will have to strike hard at them. 


The Admiralty has fallen, apparently, into civilized hands. It 
has been the custom, it seems, to flog Naval Cadets, who are sup- 
posed in theory to be officers, and who are certainly not mere boys 
to their own consciousness, with the birch, ‘‘ exactly as in public 
schools.” ‘The practice, which anywhere on the Continent would 
cause a suicide a week, has hardly elicited a remonstrance among 
a people who, in the lowest ranks, still beat their daughters with 
a strap, or anything handier, but on Monday Mr. Corry abolished 
it. A century or two hence it will probably be considered slightly 
degrading even in public schools. 


The India House Ball on Friday was a great success, though 
marked by a most lamentable incident—the death of Madame 
Musurus on the floor from heart disease. The India House has 
taught the British Government how to give an entertainment, 
and the lesson will not be forgotten. Mr. Sheridan, on Friday, 
resumed his complaint about invitations, but hit this time on the 
wrong argument, complaining of the number of Indians invited. 
He forgets that there is scarcely an Indian who, under Mr. Mas- 
sey’s new Bill, does not contribute to the expense. ‘Ihe real objec- 
tion is not to their entertainment, but to that of the London fashion- 
able mob out of Indian taxes. However, as it was to be done, it 
is satisfactory that it was done well. 


Mr. Ayrton intends to propose, apropos of the Indian budget, 
that no expenditure be sanctioned by the India House in Eng- 
land without a parliamentary vote, and that Bengal be raised 
from a Lientenant-Governorship into a Presidency, with a 
Governor appointed from home. We trust he will adhere to the 
second proposition, as nothing will go right in Bengal while it is 
governed by men trained solely in India, acting without a council. 
The councillors are of no use in themselves, but they compel the 
Governor to give reasons for his orders. ‘The first proposal, on the 
other hand, goes, we fear, too far, for the Commons will not listen 
to an Indian debate a week. ‘The true course would be to make 
any order for such increase illegal, unless it had lain on the table 
of the House for a month previous. Somebody is sure then to 
make an Indian nuisance of himself, with the best effect on Indian 
finance. A question a week is what is wanted, not a debate on 
supply. 

The second reading of the Bill to make public meetings in 
the parks illegal arid punishable by fine passed on Monday, but 
the measure will be furiously resisted in Committee. The Govern- 
ment is decidedly imprudent in this matter, for the instant effect 
of its measure will be to give every body of discontented men a 
point by which to test their physical force, the very collision we 
want to avoid. At least let the Government wait till it has a 
Householder Parliament, and is able to back its decrees by irresis- 
tible force. 

We have given elsewhere some reasons for believing that France 
is arming, and wish here to call attention to the astonishing glut of 
unemployed capital in Western Europe. There are more than fifty- 
seven millions in the two State Banks, and the rate has gone down 


to 2 per cent. Yet nobody demands money. There is a paralysis 
of enterprise everywhere, caused in great part, we believe, by a 
sense that peace cannot be depended on from month to month. 
No other feeling could keep the foreign Governments out of the 
market while it is in such a condition. France wauts millions, 
Italy is pledging her Church property, Spain is compromising her 
debt to get admission on ’Change, Russia is selling railways, every- 
body wants cash, the market is overflowing, and yet nobody dares 
to ask for it.’ If Napoleon is not going to fight this year he 
should signify that much, and let trade have the benefit of the 
six months’ lull. 


The almost complete suppression of the Cretan rebellion is once 
more reported this week, and on official authority. ‘The brave 
islanders who have resisted the Turkish hordes with such tenacity 
are yielding in every direction, and but for assistance from the 
Greeks of the mainland, who have shown as much sympathy with 
Crete as the Piedmontese with Lombardy and Venice, ‘“ order” 
would once more “reign,” till death became once more preferable 
to Mussulman domination. We trust Europe, though it seems to 
have abandoned the Cretans, will interfere to prevent the atrocities 
which accompany a military occupation by Mohammedan troops. 
The ‘‘ honour” of the Porte being safe, Crete may be made a 
separate State on the Egyptian plan, but with a Christian 
Viceroy. 


We understand that the Cretan question will be brought for- 
ward for a charitable purpose on Monday next by Mr. H. 
Skinner, who has recently returned from the insurgent districts 
of the island. It is Mr. Skinner's intention to deliver an address 
at Willis’s Rooms on the subject of the Cretan struggle, and to 
make a collection in aid of the Christian women and children 
refugees in Greece. 


Two murders of interest are reported this week. In the first 
case, a Mr. Britten, a farmer living near Frome, murdered his wife 
and burnt her body, carrying it to a malthouse near his own pre- 
mises, and then setting the building on fire. On his arrest he con- 
fessed, assigning jealousy as the cause, and stating that he should 
have killed himself but for two reasons. He feared lest his son 
should find the two bodies suddenly, and so go mad, and thought 
that though God might pardon a murder, he never would a suicide, 
the idea in his mind evidently being that a suicide must die un- 
repentant. The second tragedy occurred at St. Helen’s, where a 
respectable old man named Mather had his throat cut merely for 
inquiring of a burglar what he did there. The burglar seems to 
have been actuated by a true blood thirst, for he could easily 
have escaped, and after he was out of the house he stabbed the 
victim’s wife, who was running away to seek shelter. 


The dealings in National Securities during the weck have been 
very limited, and prices have further given way. On Monday, 
Consols, for delivery, were done at 94}, §; yesterday, the Three 
per Cents. closed at 94 to 3 for transfer, and 941 to } for the 
account. Reduced and New 3 per Cents. left off at 93%, $; 
Bank Stock, 256 to 258; India 5 per Cents., 111} to 1113; 
India Bonds, 62s. to 66s. premium; Exchequer Bills, 20s. to 27s. 
premium. The market for Foreign Bonds and Railway Shares 
has been extremely inactive, at depressed quotations. The 
Directors of the Bank of England have reduced their minimum 
rate for money to 2 per cent. The stock of bullion held here is 
22,771,864/. The supply in the Bank of France is now 35,147,528/. 
The demand for accommodation has continued heavy, and in the 
open market the best short bills are done at 1} per cent. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week are subjoined :— 


Friday, July 19. Friday, Jaly 26. 
Mexican oe ee oo oe o oe 153 os 15 
Spanish Passives or +e +e oe +e 21; ° al 
Do. Certificates .. ee +e .- .- 16; ° 16 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1853 .. ° 60 . 58 
a " 1852 . oe 57 on 57 
United States 5.20's .. oe e 72} ° 723 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Friday, July 19. Friday, July 26. 


Great Eastern .. oe ° a ee eo 265 oo 24 
Great Northern ee oe ) oe ee lil} ll2 
Great Western.. on oe a oe oe 41 413 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. ee oe 12a} luvs 
London aad Brighton os ee .* 49} 493 
Loudon and North-Western oa oa lll; 1104 
London and South-Westera oe 77 v4 
London, Chatham, and Dover oa an 16} 16} 
Metropolitau .. oe oe oa oe ° 120 1205 
Midland., os eo ee oe oo ° lit 1lay 
North-Eastere, Berwick .. oo ow . wo . 9g 
Do. York .. ee oo o« se vl 9 
South-Mastera oe oe oa oe eo 633 on (33 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 
THE DEBATE IN THE LORDS. 


contempt upon Reform in the abstract? Certainly, if ¢ 
system of farming the rates of certain parishes is to stand in 
its way, Reform is not worth the trouble which has been ex. 
pended in carrying it. The debate was restored to its true 


HE debate in the Lords on the Reform Bill has not been | character by Lord Carnarvon, who made a most dignified 
quite worthy of the reputation of the House, or of its | defence of his own exceptional position, and described with 


position in the country. 
siderable speeches, two of them, Lords Carnarvon and Shaftes- 


bury, have made great speeches, but as a legislative body the 


Lords have seemed rather at sea. Two long nights of talk, | 
very eloquent, very polished, and very purposeless talk, leave | 


no distinct impression of what they want or what they par- | gallery.” 
Of course, the public knows the wants and | point out, that the new franchise would revolutionize much of 


ticularly dislike. 


Individual Peers have made con- | curious felicity the main change which the Bill must intro. 


duce. The same men, he said, ought to be returned to the. 
House of Commons; but there “will be all the difference 
between the same men now and then, as there is between an 
actor who speaks to the boxes and an actor who speaks to the. 
He pointed out, and he was the only Peer who did 


dislikes of the Peers in a general way well enough. They | the county representation, and utterly denied that Household: 


want abuses amended very carefully, and they dislike political 
changes which may have social effects. But the public hoped 
for a little more light than they already had, for some definite 
information as to the impression which the only body of English 
politicians unfettered by constituencies, and uninfluenced by 
threats of dissolution, had formed of Mr. Disraeli’s proposed 
revolution. Is it bad or good, beyond the reach of amend- 
ment or within it, an advance upon the past or a chasm cut 
between the past and future? The House did not know, or 
at events did not collectively attempt to say. Not one hearty 
speech was made for the Bill,—for Lord Derby’s two 
deliverances were most perfunctory affairs, the first being a 
cynical statement of the party reasons for the measure, the 
second an attack on Lord Carnarvon—and half a dozen 
hearty speeches were delivered against it, yet the second 
reading passed without a division, and nobody knows 
whether any amendments will be carried, or what form 
they are likely to assume. We gather from all that was said 
and from the cheers which followed particular sentences, that 
the House submits to the Bill without approving it, that it 
would rather have reached Household Suffrage by steps, that 
it distrusts the Redistribution scheme as inadequate, and that 
it would like the cumulative vote if it could get it easily, but 
that it does not mean to act upon any of these ideas except the 
last. There is not a great deal of help in all that for those who 
think the Bill might be amended into a great measure, and 
not much hope for those who dislike it altogether. The last 
chance of improvement lay in the Lords, and the Lords 
seem inclined to say that the matter is too weighty for their 
consideration. They doubt, and distrust, and dislike, cheer 
speeches which predict evil, sit silent under speeches with a 
little more hope, point to this defect and that risk, lament 
this lost clause and sigh for that abandoned check, and grow 
almost enthusiastic in denouncing the want of principle which 
has carried such a measure up to their House, but for all that 
appears they are not prepared to do anything, except what is very 
small. They are like the Chorus in a Greek tragedy, conscious 
of a position independent alike of actors and spectators, but 
forbidden by the very law of that position to do more than 
criticize and explain. ‘O pitiless destiny! Alas for the 
land! alas for the people! Lo, even gods obey Necessity !’’ this 
is their melancholy, and to modern ears their somewhat feeble 
song. It is a moan they give out, not an articulate sound, still 
less a trumpet call, and moans cheer no man either to effort or to 
resignation. All they can elicit is pity, and pity is the main feel- 
ing which will be produced by the action of a House which, after 
all, can hardly be held worthy of blame. Under no circumstances 
could it have thrown out the Bill; under circumstances as they 
were, with its chosen leader ordering acquiescence, its strongest 
men divided in opinion, labouring under fears it half felt to be 
unreal, distracted by hopes it half saw to be Utopian, with a 
resolution before it, to which everybody partly agreed and no- 
body could assent, even a steady resolve to modify the Bill could 
scarcely be expected. At all events, it was not manifested, 
and the few amendments we may yet have will be dictated 
by no settled policy, carry out no preconceived resolve. As a 
House, the Lords will only register the Bill. 

Part at least of the failure of the House was due to the 
failure of Earl Grey, whose resolution was an absurdity, a 
declaration that the House disliked the Bill and would pass it 
nevertheless, and whose speech was, to an inexplicable degree, 
unworthy alike of his reputation and his intellect. It was a 
bad House of Commons speech, the gist of which was that 
the Bill had been hastily and inconsiderately passed—as if 
anybody had talked of anything else for a session—and the 
main point was that it is not decent to abolish compounding, 
which is parochially advantageous, merely to facilitate a Re- 
form Bill which is, or ought to be, advantageous to the nation. 
Surely his Lordship is not serious, or is this a mode of throwing 


Suffrage had ever been the secret faith of Conservative 
Cabinets or the Conservative party. If it had been, then, 
“indeed, the whole life of the great party to which I have the. 
honour to belong had been an organized hypocrisy.” He. 
denounced the Chancellor of the Exchequer as having “slid 
down through broken securities, through specious principles, 
through Ministerial inconsistencies, into the utter, demoraliza-- 
tion of all parties ;” in lofty language protested against carry- 
ing a revolution by “ breaking up the foundations of political 
faith,” and declared, with ironical forbearance, that “if 
he had wished” to speak bitterly he might have quoted 
the speeches with which Mr. Disraeli “drove the irow 
into the soul” of Sir Robert Peel. His speech must have 
stung Lord Derby’ deeply, for his reply was in substance 
an attack on Lord Carnarvon, whose “animosity he could 
not dread after encountering his friendship.” “God help 
those who are subjected to the outpouring of the venom of 
his wrath.”” He compared his late colleague to Revenge in 
Collins’s Ode, who “the war-denouncing trumpet took, and 
blew a blast so loud and dread, were ne’er prophetic sounds: 
so full of woe,” and altogether proved beyond question how 
greatly his oratory benefits by the stimulus of wrath. But he 
said nothing about the Bill which suggested any enthusiasm 
for its success. 

Next to Lord Carnarvon’s, perhaps even before Lord Car- 
narvon’s, Lord Shaftesbury’s was the speech of the two nights’ 
debate. The noble Lord rose altogether out of his usual 
intellectual position. No one throughout these five months 
of discussion, we say deliberately no one, not Lord Cranborne, 
or Mr. Lowe, or Lord Carnarvon, has given such full and elo- 
quent expression to the dying beliefs once held so strongly by 
the great English Conservative party. Using with the highest 
effect his unique personal knowledge of the “ residuum,” 
the knowledge accumulated through a life of philanthropic 
effort, Lord Shaftesbury uttered no word of dislike or of 
scorn for the class whose claim he was denying. He 
would, he said, welcome a chimney-sweep as Premier 
if he were worthy of the Premiership, and he knew 
Household Suffrage was inevitable, but he would have spent 
the ten years of grace a seven-pound franchise might have 
secured in educating the residuum to the level of its destiny. 
He asked scornfully of what that residuum, that deep-lying 
“vein of gold” were expected to be conservative? Of the 
House of Lords, of which they knew nothing, or the Church 
they never entered, or the ministers whose names even they 
never heard ?—how was “ social influence ’’ to operate in great 
cities in which even wealthy tradesmen would not live? Is. 
it property they will conserve? ‘Let me observe that such 
opinions (opinions favourable to redistribution) may be ex- 
pressed and acted on by large masses of the working people— 
and here I am speaking of what I know—in no spirit of 
spoliation. I know that a large proportion of the working 
classes have a deep and solemn conviction—and I have found 
it among working people of religious views—that property is 
not distributed as property ought to be; that some checks 
ought to be kept upon the accumulation of property in single 
hands ; that to take away by a legislative enactment that 
which is in excess with a view to bestow it on those who have 
insufficient means, is not a breach of any law, human or 
divine.” They would not attack property violently, they would 
plunder no one, but they would accept a legislation fatal to its 
accumulation in few hands. The times were full of changes. 
We had grown too wealthy, too numerous, too ambitious for 
our old institutions. There was respect still felt for them, 
but no willingness to encounter sacrifice in their defence. 
They, like everything else, were considered open to question, 
liable to be “ripped up” by inquiry, and the people who of 
all others were most inclined to change were made by this 





Bill absolute masters, and masters at a time when steam and 
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electricity have so bound the masses together that every gust 
of emotion rolls like an irresistible wave over a broad level 
surface. The movement was not a revolt against what was, 
but a rush towards a new ideal; ‘If you tell people this or that 
js good, they admit it, but maintain that a better is obtainable.” 
The real sentiment of English Conservatives,—a fear that the 
transfer of political power is but the beginning of changes in 
which even the tenure of property will be involved,—a dislike 
to changes made for the sake of an ideal was never more 
clearly or more ably expressed than by a man who in the same 
breath adjured the Peers to adhere to the country, that is, to 
public life, even if England became utterly democratic. We 
need not say we think Lord Shaftesbury’s prophecies far too 
gloomy, the ambition of which he speaks being simply a force, 
and bad or good according to its direction, but he spoke with 
genuine sympathy, if not for the liberties of the people, at 
least for their depressed condition, and in the midst of his 
vaticinations of woe implied that if the Bill remedied that, he 
for one could accept Democracy. He speaks with the force of 
that sympathy, with a knowledge which, at least among Peers, 
is unique, and his speech will shake the faith of the Squires in 
Mr. Disraeli and his measure as it has never been shaken yet. 

The single great speech in favour of the Bill was made by 
Lord Cairns, but a less Conservative speech was never made in 
the Peers. It wasa speech which might have served as a 
splendid defence for universal suffrage. 

I certainly do not at all entertain the gloomy views relative to this 

measure which were announced by my noble friend behind me last 
night. I will not use the term to which the late President of the 
ouncil objected—I mean the word “hobgoblin.” But there is a very 
agreeable writer, with whose works I am sure my noble friend behind 
me is acquainted, who tells a story of a certain philosopher who used to 
eat a Chimera for breakfast every morning; and that is a kind of food 
the taste for which is very apt, I am afraid, to grow and increase. My 
noble friend, in words the eloquence of which we must all acknow- 
ledge, described the way in which the broad and sensitive surface of 
public opinion in this country would vibrate in response to the gusts of 
passion which might at times sweep over it. I have no doubt of the 
effect which gusts of popular passion might produce, but I want to 
know whether such an effect might not be produced at the present 
moment! When the broad and sensitive surface of public opinion 
vibrates now to the gusts of popular passion, is our present representa- 
tive assembly altogethor free from their influence? I wish to ask my 
noble friend which of the two things he looks upon as the safer—that in 
times when the passions and prejudices of the people of a country are 
stirred to their depths there should be added to those passions and 
prejudices a feeling—perhaps a bitter feeling—that they could not find 
legitimate expression in a representative assembly, or, on the other 
hand, a feeling that whatever those passions and prejudices might be, 
those who entertained them would be represented in Parliament by men 
who would givo firm and full expression to their sentiments? My noble 
friend says that changes such as that which is now proposed are often 
-the prelude to revolution. Ihave not so read history. I venture to 
think that it is much more accurate to describe great changes of this 
kind as having led to revolution because they were not made wisely and 
in good time. 
Is it possible to conceive that an argument like that, an 
argument which involves a whole philosophy, an argument 
which instinctively occurs only to men of the true Liberal 
temperament, can have impressed itself suddenly upon Lord 
Cairns? Yet it is but a year since he won a coronet by 
eloquent resistance to Democracy, by denying that there was 
aught but danger in the course which he now describes as the 
only path of safety. Has Lord Cairns, the representative of 
Orangemen, Tory among Tories, been a secret Liberal all this 
time, or has he been suddenly converted? is he politically 
selfish, or only politically weak? Nothing can be sounder 
than his new creed, but we cannot but doubt whether even 
the establishment of such a faith is not dearly purchased at 
the cost of so much trust in the honour of public men. 
It is hard to doubt after reading this speech that Lord 
Cairns, perhaps the ablest, certainly we should have said one 
of the most upright, of living Tories, has risen to power by 
suppressing the nobler portion of his intellectual nature, has 
seen for years the wider policy and argued for years in 
defence of the narrower one, has tried to exaggerate fears he 
knew to be unreal, has driven away from power classes whose 
admission to power he felt would ensure the safety of the 
State. No force of reasoning, no brilliancy of eloquence can 
palliate such political reticence, and it is with a feeling of 
deep regret that we must henceforth class Lord Cairns among 
those great lawyers to whom a political creed has always 
seemed nothing but a brief held in a very weighty cause. 

The total effect of the debate, of Lord Derby’s cynicism, 
and Lord Shaftesbury’s apprehensions, Lord Carnarvon’s dig- 
nified invective and the Duke of Argyll’s scathing commentary, 
will be, we believe, to deepen the general conviction of the 
necessity of Reform, to increase the general distrust in the 





working of this Bill, and to weaken still further the public 
belief in the sincerity and the disinterestedness of public 
men. Lord Derby, as he himself almost admitted, resolved 
on arevolution “in order to dish the Whigs,’ Lord Cairns 
acknowledges that he declaimed against Democracy while 
deeming that power would steady instead of inflaming the 
people, and the House of Lords passes a Bill to reconstruct 
the Constitution in which not a single Peer will avow that he 
cordially believes. If ultimately we gather grapes of those 
thorns, extract sweetness from those stenches, the creed of the 
optimist, who believes that England can survive any loss, even 
the loss of public principle, will receive a new justification. 





THE ELECTIONS FOR BIRMINGHAM AND COVENTRY. 


HE return of Mr. Dixon for Birmingham, which took place 

on Wednesday, is an event of some importance. The contest 

is the first which has occurred in a great town since Mr. Disraeli 
raised the banner of Household Suffrage, and must have 
sadly disappointed Tory hopes. They entered on the campaign 
under unusually favourable circumstances. They had an ex- 
cellent candidate in Mr. Lloyd, a man of great local popularity, 
sure of the unbroken Tory support, yet liberal enough in 
language to enable Whigs, who hate Mr. Bright's predominance 
in the borough, to gratify their dislike without openly desert- 
ing their flag. They were able to plead with some show of 
justice that the Liberal candidate was “ Mr. Bright’s man,” 
and to assert, not untruly, that Mr. Bright's menace of resign- 
ing if the town divided the representation was an attack on 
electoral independence. They believed they would have the 
adhesion of the entire “residuum’’ whom Mr. Disraeli has 
enfranchised, and who, if they have not yet votes, have lungs, 
and hands, and sticks in their hands. Above all, they had the 
advantage of a good local cry. Birmingham is Protestant in 
its antipathies, if not in its affections, and Mr. Dixon was 
thought to be too moderate in his hatred of the Scarlet 
Woman, to have condemned the blatant brawler Murphy 
somewhat too severely, to have interfered, as his enemies put 
it, with “the British right of exposing Catholic error.” This 
alone cost him 1,500 votes, the joyful hope of administering 
a snub to Mr. Bright made all Conservatives energetic, and 
it was found in a very short time that the Tories could reckon 
on almost as many votes as Mr. Bright ever polled. Mr. 
Lloyd says he had 6,000 promises, and he polled more than 
4,000 votes. This looked very like victory, for two 
days the Tories sang peans of triumph and congratu- 
lation, and they might have had reason for their 
exultation but for one little fact. They had forgotten the 
passive electors, that great body of voters which in every 
large borough is content to remain silent, as long as its own 
side is sure to win. In London this body generally includes 
half the names on the Register, and in every great town it is 
apt to comprise a third of the electorate. The passive electors 
in Birmingham turned out to be Liberal ; the moment their 
principles were in danger they came forward, and the great 
Tory vote only served to make the superiority of the Liberal 
party more clearly manifest. Mr. Dixon was returned by a 
majority of 1,600,—or 5,819 to 4,214, one of the largest votes, 
if not the largest, ever thrown in Birmingham. Mr. Lloyd 
says his supporters fell away on the polling day, and hints at 
intimidation, but the Mayor, Mr. Avery, a Conservative, took 
the pains to announce that he had visited every ward, and had 
never seen an election more fairly conducted. This result of 
itself would be a great blow to the Carlton, but the election 
revealed a much more ominous fact. The whole body of non- 
electors—the electors of 1869, the “golden vein’”’ beneath the 
lead stratum, the men on whom Tories rely as essentially Con- 
servative, as “fine ignorant brute votes ’’—held up their hands 
for Mr. Dixon, the Radical nominee. So completely was the 
mass of the population in his favour, despite the no-Popery 
howl, that the journals in his interest gravely assert that 
Mr. Lloyd’s friends were afraid to go to the poll. The 
assertion is clearly untrue, but had it been correct, what 
would it have proved? Just this, that the residuum whom 
Mr. Disraeli thinks to catch has not been caught, that the 
“mob” has not been deluded, that the new electors perceive 
as clearly as the old that they owe their enfranchisement 
solely to the long and apparently profitless campaign which 
the Radicals have waged in their behalf. They may have a 
momentary feeling of kindness to their foes—one always has 
to foes who have surrendered at discretion—but they have 
no inclination to desert their own banner in the supreme hour 
of its success. If the Tories were intimidated—and after 
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the exhibition Mr. Lloyd’s lambs made of themselves the 
assertion is almost impudent—they clearly were not inti- 
midated by a minority ; and the majority whom Lord Derby 
has fondly hoped to seduce are true to his irreconcilable 
opponents. Perhaps, when the Carlton has realized that fact, 
it will not be quite so sure that the “vein” to reach which 
it has spent so much of its small capital of principle is indeed 
pure “gold.” 

The Club will not derive much comfort from the example 
of Coventry, the stronghold of the Tory Chartism which Mr. 
Disraeli preached in Coningsby, and now hopes to make the 
creed of the new electorate. Ever since Mr. Ellice’s death 
that borough, savage at the losses produced by Mr. Cobden’s 
treaty with France, which doubled our trade with that 
country, but exposed English ribbons to the competition of 
ribbons made by men with an art education, have elected Tory 
representatives of the most annoying sort. Mr. Treherne, 
personally we dare say a worthy man and excellent citizen, 
belonged politically to the residuum, to that small but noxious 
precipitate of the electoral mixture which is best represented 
by the Member for Dartmouth, Mr. J. Hardy, and which is 
remarkable chiefly for its apparent desire to “Americanize” 
English political manners. It was thought that Mr. Bousfield 
Ferrand, a Tory who talks on the hustings like Mr. Johnson 
on a tour, and is distinguished in the House for a kind of 
brickbatty eloquence almost as powerful and quite as refined 
as that of Leicester the glass-blower, but who has done 
genuine service to working men by his determined advocacy 
of the Factory Acts, would be the best possible candidate for 
such a constituency. His opponent, a son of Mr. Jackson the 
contractor, was a stranger, with no local influence, a young 
man, and a defeated candidate for Birkenhead; but in the 
very stronghold of Tory Chartism, where, if anywhere, Mr. 
Disraeli ought to have been a hero, the Liberal won by a 
majority of 306, procured, Mr. Ferrand says, by bribes. We 
doubt that, for Mr. Ferrand’s own party admit that scarcely 
200 electors *‘ deserted their colours ;”’ but let us concede the 
allegation, and what does the election prove ? Simply that the 
corruption on which members of the Carlton rely will bring them 
nothing, that the new men whom they hate can outbid them, 
that it is cheaper to pledge and bribe than to bribe against the 
pledges, that, in short, the immoral “security’”’ on which they 
at heart rely is as worthless as the moral securities they have 
publicly given up. Take it on their own statements, at Bir- 
mingham, where they say the mob intimidated Tories, or 
Coventry, where they say it was averse to the Liberals, the 
result is for them a disappointment ; the people give them no 
hope, and the purses are on the Liberal side. 

The speeches made at the Birmingham election were in one 
respect singularly noteworthy. Many keen observers believe 
that the Democracy which Lord Derby, weary with the contest 
of thirty-five years, is in a week or two to enthrone will be 
singularly constructive. The ten-pounders have done the 
destroying work so well, have levelled the ground so perfectly, 
have removed rubbish and ruins so cleanly, that the house- 
holders will, for want of work, be compelled to build. As 
Lord Shaftesbury put it, the democracy will not denounce 
what is, but press forward to what is not, will, in fact, 
begin to found. The husting speeches at Birmingham cer- 
tainly bear out that view. Mr. Dixon denounced nothing 
violently, though he decried some abuses, and gave but two 
abolition pledges, one directed against Church-Rates, and 
the other against the Irish Church; but he promised to help 
on education, even to the point, as we understand him, of 
compulsion, and that Free Trade in Land which Mr. Cobden 
intended to urge, and which will, if we mistake not, be the 
object of the next great English agitation. He hoped to be 
able to aid in reconstructing the partnership laws (in the 
co-operative sense), and in building a system under which 
the controversies between labour and capital might be 
equitably settled, and in codifying and settling the principles 
of international law. Every one of these promises is a 
promise of constructive work, and Mr. Lloyd ventured to 
reject none of them, and only omitted one—Free Trade 
in Land. He also would support a great scheme of educa- 
tion, though he objected to compulsion; he also would 
remodel the law of partnership, he also would try to end con- 
troversies between labour and capital, though he strongly 

denounced Sheffield. Both candidates, though differing widely 


in tone, in ideas, and possibly in objects, saw, as it were, 
instinctively that for the future the popular mind would 


possible signs, for it is a sign that the new Legislature wil] 
not be sterile. Even at Coventry, where the election wag 
fought out as a purely party contest, and Mr. Ferrand relied 
mainly on the hatred excited by the French Treaty, Mr, 
Jackson made education for all one of his foremost pledges, 
and was warmly cheered. If this spirit spreads, as it is very 
likely to spread, the pledges taken at the next general election 
will differ widely from any yet proffered to eandidates, so 
widely as in all probability to call up a new order of states. 
men to assist in their realization. The two groups of men 
now in alternate possession of power have, we fear, almost 
exhausted their constructive capacity, and have besides 
been trained too exclusively to besom work. They have 
looked for abuses to remove so long that they have begun to 
confound statesmanship with the removal of abuses, work 
which is to creation what the art of the picture-cleaner is to 
that of the painter. The instant the Reform Bill passes 
Members will be in the position of candidates, and we would 
ask the Liberals to inquire carefully before they make any 
fresh assurances, to ascertain, if they can, whether the new 
electors do or do not care for positive projects, for rating 
reform and free trade in land, for new and stronger municipal 
organizations, for compulsory education and compulsory 
hygiene, for arbitration between labour and capital, and for 
legislative encouragement to co-operation. They may find in 
such questions unworked mines of power, mines in which they 
can dig deep without blunting their consciences by professions 
they only half believe, and without eternal promises to 
renovate the machine. We want outturn now, and not more 
oil. The Parliament of 1832 has proved, in agricultural 
parlance, an almost perfect clod-crusher, let us see if the new 
one cannot be made an equally perfect sowing-machine. There 
will be plenty of room for party differences, if only as regards 
the most expedient rate of speed; but both parties will be 
compelled, as we believe, henceforward to talk more of results, 
and less of the machinery by which results are to be produced. 





THE EARL OF CARNARVON. 


ORD CARNARVON’S speech in the House of Lords on 

Monday, while substantively it was in absolute and almost 
concerted harmony with Lord Cranborne’s speech on the third 
reading of the Reform Bill in the House of Commons, was 
different enough in tone and style to mark very curiously the 
different points of political feeling from which these two 
able men have approached the constitutional position they now 
hold. Lord Cranborne’s sardonic and sometimes, intellectually 
speaking, rather malicious criticism, has deepened, as we said 
last week, under the double feeling of official responsibility, 
and his new sense of personal influence as the future head of 
a great aristocratic family, into a grave and high-toned expo- 
sition of the party principles by which he not only tries his 
friends, but, in his own turn, desires himself to be tried. 
The foundation of Lord Cranborne’s political nature is still 
sharply critical, still cast in the party mould, though the 
attitude of his thought has gained immensely by that 
increased sense of personal weight and responsibility which 
makes him verify and modify in relation to his own political 
position the principles which he lays down as applicable 
to the shortcomings of others. Lord Carnarvon, on the 
other hand, is not by nature a debater and a critic, but 
'if we may fetch a metaphor from another range of sub- 
| jects, a political confessor and believer. His whole nature 
is positive rather than critical. On Monday night he depre- 
cated the impression which some of his hearers might, he said, 
have derived from his speech, that it had been spoken bitterly 
from the bitterness of his heart against his former col- 
leagues. And no doubt it was remarkable that while intense 
earnestness has deepened Lord Cranborne’s usually severe 
criticism into something containing less of brilliant acerbity 
and more of proud individual conviction, the same intense 
earnestness has deepened Lord Carnarvon’s usually direct 
exposition of individual conviction into criticism containing 
not less sharp, and therefore, from him, far more stinging 
reproaches than those of Lord Cranborne. If there was less 
sarcasm in Lord Carnarvon than in Lord Cranborne, there was 
certainly more passion. If he neglected to lay bare the “ ethics 
of political adventurers” and “the policy of legerdemain,” 
there was a deeper tone of feeling, a more vehement emotion in 
the indignation with which he said that if Household Suffrage 
had really been all along the secret faith of Conservative 
cabinets and of the Conservative party, ““I heap ashes on 





require something to be done, and not merely demand support 
in preventing some mode of doing,—the most hopeful of all | 


my head, and acknowledge with all humility, but yet with 
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all sincerity, that the whole life of the great party to|ing themselves to carry out—so far, and only so far, as it is 
which I thought I had the honour to belong was nothing | necessary and required of them—the views of a quite dif- 
but a mere organized hypocrisy.” If there was less of | ferent class. From such men we shall undoubtedly get less 
self-reliant pride in Lord Carnarvon than in Lord Cranborne, | earnest, sincere, and useful deliberation than from representa- 
there was more of chivalry. As he said that whatever others | tives who should be identified in heart as well as by the self- 
might say or do, he “stood alone,” and “as a unit” pro-| interest of delegates with the constituencies they represent. 
tested against the statement that Conservatives had ever | This moral fastidiousness in Lord Carnarvon,—which dis- 
really been guilty of this organized hypocrisy, his bitterness | gusts him with the mere notion of prejudiced aristocrats, and 
was more the bitterness of a knight errant than of a sceptical | still more prejudiced plutocrats, waiting upon the will of the 
man of the world crying “Credat Judeus!” To none more | borough householder “as the eyes of servants look unto the 
truly than to Lord Carnarvon might that sentence apply about | hand of their master, and as the eyes of a maiden look unto 
the victorious cause pleasing the gods, and the vanquished, | the hand of her mistress,"—which makes him feel how vulgar 
Cato. There is in all Lord Carnarvon’s most prominent | an influence is wealth, which can buy support but not con- 
political convictions, in his political errur no less than in his } viction,—is the very quality which a good aristocracy is wanted 

litical wisdom, a dash of this chivalry. His blunders, as we | to teach us, but which our English aristocracy is ceasing 
hold them, both in ecclesiastical policy, where his bias is clearly | to teach us any longer. Yet mere moral and intellectual fas- 
against the Erastian and in favour of the Free-Church view,— | tidiousness of taste, unaccompanied by those qualities of per- 
and in his colonial policy, the errors of which are almost | sistency and leadership which habit gives, or at least may often 
solely due to these ecclesiastical leanings, have all arisen in | give, and ought to give, if there be any good in aristocratic 
this disposition to take up with warmth the weaker side. In | institutions at all, would not be of much use to any peo- 
New Zealand policy he has followed the Bishop’s party | ple, if indeed it be not a political evil. Lord Carnarvon 
into extreme and we think not unfrequently most un-| bas shown not a few of the weaknesses of excessive fastidi- 
fair partizanship against the colonists, but then he thought | ousness of taste, and, of course, he has not,—we cannot 
(erroneously) that he was aiding the Maories against the | often expect this from a true aristocracy,—much sympathy 
stronger settlers. In Jamaica affairs, though his own | with broad popular feelings. But he has always combined 
theoretic leaning, like that of many other High-Church and | his fastidiousness with a great pertinacity of will and purpose, 
aristocratic thinkers, was favourable to the patriarchal type | and the strongest desire to help the miserable from above, 
of society, and therefore, to domestic servitude for lower | whenever he has seen help possible. In his labours to put 
races, his chivalry and delicate sense of justice made him|the Prison system of this country on a right footing, and 
resent far more keenly the military outrages of the soldiers | especially to reform Winchester Gaol, Lord Carnarvon has 
and the volunteers than most of his own school of thought,— | shown the sort of pertinacity in the sphere of political 
his own Under Secretary, for instance,—could resent them. | philanthropy which he has more recently shown,—so much 

An aristocracy, in order to be worth preserving,—indeed, in | to Lord Derby’s disgust,—in the sphere of political principle. 
order not to be well worth destroying, should display amongst | There are few in the House of Lords who have more force 
us, and cultivate amongst us as no other class can, a certain | or momentum of will in combination with so much scrupu- 
fastidiousness of principle, of taste, of feeling,—not, however, | lousness and fastidiousness of taste ; and this is precisely the 
that merely literary fastidiousness which paralyzes practical | special union of qualities which makes an aristocracy useful, 
powers, but in combination with thorough steadiness and | both morally and politically, to the nation in which it exists. 
even inflexibility of purpose. An aristocracy which does not | With all his too zsthetic tendencies, his leaning to Puseyite 
use its leisure and wealth and power so as to raise definitely | authoritativeness in Church matters, and to aristocratic thin- 
the standard of moral and intellectual conviction among the | ness of taste in politics, there is force and vis in Lord Carnar- 
people must, in fact, lower it. Nothing is more injurious | von, as Lord Derby, smarting as he evidently did under the 
to a people than the spectacle of a monopoly of wealth | truth and severity of his criticism, bore witness somewhat 
and luxury and privilege, unaccompanied by any qualities | ruefully on Tuesday night. 
which excite genuine respect. Yet it is to this that aristo-| We are not crying up Lord Carnarvon as a model politician, 
cracy in England seems too much to be tending, but for that | —far from it,—for in any politician to whose leadership we 
class of Peers, not too large, which Lord Carnarvon repre- | could trust, there must be much more sympathy with the peo- 
sents, in whom this salutary fastidiousness is one of the | ple as well as conscientious care /or them, than Lord Carnarvon 
principal moral features, and yet in whom it is accompanied | feels. But he does seem to ug nearly a perfect specimen of 
by very great tenacity of purpose and force of character. As | that caste whose uses are so limited, and so easily pass into 
regards fastidiousness of the best kind, there is nothing more | abuses,—the aristocracy. If an aristocracy is to be a perma- 
characteristic of Lord Carnarvon than this fine protest in his | nent institution at all in England, it will be not for its own sake, 
speech last Monday against the blind reliance which Mr. | but for the sake of the advantages it confers on the people at 
Disraeli has persuaded the country gentlemen to place in the | large. And these advantages seem to us to consist in the hold- 
power of wealth. “You, again, put your trust,” said Lord | ing up before the nation in conspicuous positions of the special 
Carnaryon, “in another security. You trust in the great in- | class of virtues, powers, and tastes which are nourished by the 
fluence and force of wealth. Now, I tell you I have no faith | possession of hereditary influence, of ample but not irrespon- 








in wealth. I never heard of wealth saving a State. I believe, sible leisure, of the opportunity for disinterested benevolence, 
T admit | and of a fastidious discrimination on all matters of public con- 
|cern. There are many great qualities and powers which are 
of Commons. But how returned? That is the question to | not only not encouraged, but positively discouraged, by the 
answer. They will be returned committed to further and | influences which beset an aristocracy. And these, of course, 
deeper pledges of democratic extension. They will not! we do not expect from even the best of the class. But in the 
be the less delegates of the public will, because they | pride, self-reliance, and self-respect, which a position of here- 
happen to be millionaires. ......... Suppose the} ditary influence ought to give, and the delicate moral and 
very same men are returned that now sit in the House of | intellectual discretion which the many advantages of that 
Commons, I contend that their course of conduct must be | position ought to foster, there are few Peers who do so much 
different because, though they may sit for the same seats, they | justice to an aristocratic position as Lord Carnarvon. 
will be returned by constituencies of a very different nature. 


on the contrary, it will fail you at a particular pinch. 
it is quite true you will have rich men returned to the Honse 





There will be all the difference between these men now and ‘ 

then, that exists between an actor who speaks to the boxes THE ASPECT OF THE CONTINENT. 

and an actor who speaks to the gallery.” There spoke the HE aspect of affairs on the Continent is by no means 
true moral and intellectual fastidiousness of the peer. He reassuring. Lord Stanley’s patched-up peace will not, 


forgets that in case such a gallery should contain | we fear, last long. It is very difficult for observers who watch 
some ten people for every one in the boxes, and in the/ French politics closely to doubt that Napoleon is arming fast, 
case of actors who are not studying the mere amusement, | and with some definite and very important end in view. The 
but the physical and moral education of their audience, | Emperor is not a man indifferent to the material prosperity of 
it may be almost ten times as useful to have actors| the country, and that prosperity has received of late a visible 
who “speak to the gallery,” as actors who “speak to the| check. It is calculated that in spite of the Exhibition the 
boxes.” But the truth of the criticism lies here,—that trade of France has this year declined one-fourth, partly, it is 
it points out the great danger of insincere and hollow politi- | true, in consequence of the failures in joint-stock speculation, 
cal professions which we may run, if we have representatives | but chiefly on account of the prevailing distrust in the con- 
whose prejudices and instincts are wholly of one class adapt- | tinuance of peace. Distrust of that kind is felt in France as 
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it is felt in no other country in the world. Her men of com- 
merce, always timid—for bankruptcy in France involves the 
alternatives of suicide or disgrace—are rendered still more 
cautious by a terrible experience. They know that a defeat 
might produce a revolution, they remembere1 848, and at the 
first rumour of war they contract their dealings to the amount 
sufficient to keep their establishments open from day to day. 
They will make no contracts of any kind, and they can obtain no 
loans. Trade is reduced at a single squeeze to the narrowest 
limits within which it can exist, every stock falls, every factory 
works short hours, and every section of the population not 
directly dependent on the crops finds itself under a sudden and, 
to the majority of the sufferers, an inexplicable pressure. At 
the same time the finances are embarrassed. The Treasury 
has been compelled to increase its floating debt by six millions 
sterling, till statesmen angrily murmur that the margin of 
safety has been eaten up and the market will bear no more, 
—and France, the richest country on the Continent, the 
only one in which the debt is held by peasant proprietors 
whom no government would dare to rob, borrows money at 
rates thirty per cent. higher than those paid by Great Britain. 
It is in the face of all these facts that the preparations go on ; 
that Napoleon permits the papers to speak uneasily of in- 
creasing armaments; that he inserts in the Moniteur an order 
reconstituting abolished companies and troops, an order which 
increases the regular Army by 25,000 men; that he embodies 
the reserves of 1865 and 1866, who, at first called out 
“for drill,” are now “incorporated ;’ that he purchases 
in every part of Europe horses, forage, and camp furni- 
ture, including items such as tents and camp kettles, by 
the hundred thousand, which are utterly useless while the 
Army is in cantonments. It was at first asserted that these 
purchases were intended to replace the losses sustained in the 
Mexican campaign, but the French War Office values the 
opinion of the Army, and the Moniteur de l Armee, a strictly 
official journal, has this week formally denied these assertions. 
All Mexican losses, it states, were replaced in regular official 
course. France never allows her arsenals to be drawn dry, and 
the new purchases have therefore some other end. Above all, 
Admiral de Genouilly, Minister of Marine, in immediate and 
direct communication with the Emperor, has refused to 
explain his “programme,” on the distinct ground that in- 
formation might help the German enemy. 

That extraordinary speech, published in part in the JJoni- 
teur, can, we think, be explained only in one way. The 
Minister considers a descent on the northern coast of Ger- 
many quite within the range of immediate possibilities, one 
which justifies a secrecy hitherto almost unknown in the 
annals of the department. There are secrets carefully kept in 
the French Marine, as there is one which is carefully kept at 
the Admiralty, but no such refusal to explain anything has 
ever before been offered to a French Chamber and been 
silently received. Journals of all kinds allude to the prepara- 
tions with an air of real or feigned alarm, and those disagree- 
able rumours which, under the Imperial réy/me, always pre- 
cede some great trouble, are spreading over Europe. Austria 
“‘is forming a camp at Bruck, near Vienna.” 8S. Ratazzi is 
“expected in Paris to sign some secret agreement.” ‘“ Iden- 
tical notes’ have been forwarded from Vienna and Paris to 
Berlin, praying Count von Bismarck to carry out the treaty of 
Prague with regard to the partition of Schleswig. French 
agents are busy at Copenhagen. Swedish journals are full of 
“the love always shown for Scandinavia by France.” A 
“treaty has been signed between St. Petersburg and Berlin to 
provide for eventualities,” and so on, and so on; lies most of 
them, but lies fabricated because chancelleries, and contrac- 
tors, and secret agents are all seen to be busily engaged, as in 
atime of approaching storm. The rumours, of course, lose 
nothing from the fact that opinion in France is as bitter as 
ever against Prussia, so bitter that journals talk of Prussian 
projects for dismembering France, or from the other fact that 
the French elections must come off soon, and that the Emperor 
is anxiously providing for that support which a war would im- 
mediately secure. They must be accepted for what they are 
worth, which, in the majority of cases, is very little indeed, but 
they all, like the decline in trade, the fall in the value of securi- 
ties, and the mutterings of the Press, serve to reveal a European 
condition of feverish unrest. 

That unrest, besides costing Europe millions a week, by the 
restrictions it places not only upon trade, but upon effort, is 
all the more dangerous because of the absence of any definite 
subject of dispute. The “tension” between Germany and 
France—we speak of the peoples, not of the diplomatists—is 


~ a, 

not caused by any aggression, or fear of aggression, by one upon 

the other. If France will let Germany alone, she will com. 

plete her work of internal reorganization without crossing 

her own frontier; if Germany lets France alone, France can 

go on her own path without fear of German meddling 

Neither people wants anything of the other, except a passive 
attitude. Their hostility is the result of an almost instinctive 
jealousy, of a feeling at once below and beyond reason, a con. 
viction, on the one side, that if peace continues, the future of 
France will be endangered ; on the other, that when France 
sees that, France will interfere. Frenchmen, whether Im. 
perialists or men of the Opposition, both alike, feel that if 
German unity is allowed to consolidate itself, if the Southern 
States come in as they are coming in to the Northern League, 
France will be no longer able to act in Europe without con- 
sulting Germany: She will not be invaded, will not be 
menaced, will not be injured, but she will lose “the freedom 
of her initiative,” will be brought fairly under the control of 
European opinion. This is the change which Frenchmen feel 
inclined to resist, which Germans see they are inclined 
to resist, and which makes the one people almost desire 
the struggle which the other people quite anticipates. Yet, 
as the change is quite inevitable, the feeling it has pro- 
duced would seem to be incurable, except by that recognition 
of its inevitableness, which will only follow war. Germany 
cannot give up her unity in deference to foreign suscep- 
tibilities. She would be wanting to herself if she did, 
and as a matter of fact, she will rather fight than allow 
of any interference whatsoever in her internal affairs. Yet 
while reconstruction in Germany is going on, the fear the 
process produces in France must exist, and with it the risk of 
war. Nothing but time can ameliorate the situation between 
the two countries, teach Germany that she will not be invaded, 
teach France to believe that it is as pleasant to be first among 
equals and friends as first among inferiors and dependents ; 
and that time, to judge from all the symptoms abroad, will not 
be given. France is so anxious, that Napoleon would hardly 
be excused for not arming, and yet in arming he gives ground 
for that suspicion which, rankling through Germany, of itself 
almost produces war. It must not be forgotten that there is 
some sound foundation, sound, even if not sufficient, for French 
and German unrest. If the German movement involves the 
breaking up of Austria, if the Austrian Germans resolve at 
last to share the fortunes of their brethren, France really 
would be shut up in her corner, would be left either alone, 
liable whenever she moved to a veto from Berlin, or reduced 
to a permanent and forced alliance with Great Britain. She 
would be, for example, absolutely unable to quarrel with the 
American Union without either German consent or British 
alliance. On the other hand, with Austria still in the sulks, 
North Germany is enclosed between two enemies, each power- 
ful enough to tax her utmost resources, to keep her in 
perpetual alarm, to retard her progress, and to foster what 
liberal Germans most dread, the “military disease.” War 
seems preferable to such a condition of suspense, yet the con- 
dition is unavoidable, if Germany is not to leave indispensable 
work half done, to pause in a work of reconstruction which 
goes on almost without her own efforts or consent. 

We do not of course mean to imply that war is inevitable, 
or that it will be immediate. Despite Marshal Niel’s great 
activity and energy—he seems far the strongest War Minister 
France has had for years—and the very large expenditure he is 
incurring, the re-armament of France can scarcely be yet com- 
plete. The Chassepots are not furnished in any adequate 
numbers, the horses are still out on the land, the orders for 
tents and furniture are all for September, that is, in reality, 
October, and that leaves little time before the Baltic is frozen 
and West German roads all but impassable for artillery. The 
alliances are uncemented, the overt diplomacy has not begun, 
the session of the Corps Législatif is but just ended, the great 
financiers show no symptom of fearing a coming loan. The 
Emperor has to think for Austria as well as France, and 
Austria certainly is not ready, can hardly, with her defective 
organization, be made ready for this year. The Exhibition 
has to get itself through, and the Emperor’s holiday—a 
holiday which he needs rather more than the humblest of his 
subjects—and there are a hundred collateral dangers to be 
carefully provided against. No grand movement is probable 
before the early spring, but if it is even contemplated, if all 
these vast preparations are not objectless, and the alarm in 
Germany without reason, the danger will hang over Europe all 
the winter, clouding all prospects, embittering all festivities, 
j interrupting all action save that which tends towards the 
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atest of all calamities—a great European war. We have 
no wish to be alarmists, but the initiative in Europe still 
belongs to France, and we see in France no signs that she is 
either content, or tranquil, or quiescent. She is arming, as 
we judge, and while she is arming, Europe cannot think of 
aught more profitable than arms. 


THE NEW IRISH BISHOP. 


T is understood that the Government has conferred the 
vacant Irish Bishopric of Derry on the Rev. William 
Alexander, Dean of Emly, who so lately contested the Chair 
of Poetry at Oxford with the successful candidate, Sir Francis 
Doyle. The appointment is in every respect creditable to the 
Government, the more so that, as is well known, the Dean of 
Emly voted at the last Oxford election for Mr. Gladstone, and 
against the present Home Secretary. It is a matter for real 
shame that we should regard it as a creditable thing for a 
Government to select the best man for a bishopric, without 
reference to his political claims,—but nevertheless, in the 
present state of official morality, a creditable thing it is when 
the Government of either party offers preferment to a political 
opponent simply because they hold him to be the man most 
fit to guide and rule the clergy of his diocese. And in this case 
we believe thatthe Government has chosen the man of all others 
best fitted to keep up the moral, religious, theological, and 
literary distinction of a Church destined very soon to suffer 
a great and sudden, though perhaps not inglorious, transmu- 
tation from an establishment founded on a monopoly, to one 
standing on a basis of perfect equality with the popular 
Church of Ireland. We are most anxious to see this mono- 
poly destroyed. But in the meantime, we are delighted to 
welcome any policy which tends to increase the respect in 
which the Irish Protestant Church is held, and in a legiti- 
mate way,—that is, without any sacrifice of sincere Protestant 
principle,—to deepen the good feeling between it and that 
other Church which now unfortunately is held to be its rival. 
And this important end the Dean of Emly’s promotion 
seems to us well calculated to ensure. We have had occasion 
to differ widely from him, and we imagine that, in eccle- 
siastical controversies, moderate as he is, he leans towards a 
dogmatic and sacerdotal view into which we should be 
quite unable to enter. But it would be narrow indeed to 
be unable to appreciate the power and character of any 
Churchman with whom we could not agree, and we do at 
least know the future Bishop of Derry to be amongst the few 
clergymen of our Church who have proved their high intel- 
lectual power, their broad charity, their great moral influence 
as preachers, and their warmth of Christian devotion. Bishop 
is another name for Overseer,—and we have always held that 
an overseer should be in a position to oversee, that is, he 
should, if possible, overtop a little, or more than a little, 
the average intellectual and moral stature of his clergy, so 
that he may command their various positions, and be able to 
see his way to the heart of their different perplexities, without 
losing himself in any of them. There is no doubt that the 
Dean of Emly has proved his possession of this kind of qualifi- 
cation. He is very widely read in the religious philosophy of 
the day, especially on its most anxious—its sceptical—side, 
and has made up his own mind not with that hesitating con- 
servatism which turns away from doubt, but with that earnest 
conviction which overcomes it, that the highest yearnings of 
philosophy receive their full satisfaction only in Christ. 
An article by the Dean of Emly, full of wise in- 
tellectual appreciation and rare insight into character, 
on the Confessions of St. Augustine, appeared in the last 
number of the Contemporary Review, which would alone mark 
the high theological and intellectual calibre of the man. The 
Bishop of Derry Elect blends curiously enough the charac- 
teristic temperament of an Oxford student in Oxford’s richest 
time,—the latter years of Dr. Newman’s era,—and of a man 
of genius of a glowing Irish type. In the essay on St. 
Augustine he remarks truly, “Augustine’s taste in rhetoric may 
have been vitiated, at least as to details. No man can escape 
with perfect impunity from the spirit of his times. The very 
fountain of the intellectual life is tinged by our birth-place. 
It tells for something in an orator’s life that he is born in 
Treland, or in Africa—the Ireland of Rome.”’ And the remark 
has a real application to the Dean himself. You may see in 
all his writings the close, and subtle, and practised observation 
of human nature which marked all who felt Dr. Newman’s 
influence, and with it you may see also that preference for rich 
colours and prismatic imagination which marks the tempera- 





ment of a natural orator of the Irish school, and which, if kept 
in very close restraint, adds far more moral influence than its 
occasional wildness of flight takes away. Dean Alexander's 
writings are full of poetic feeling. Even amongst theologians 
men of high imagination attract him more than men of mere 
commanding reason. But his Oxford culture over-rides his 
Irish taste. In criticizing Victor Hugo he is fully alive to 
the glaring faulis of that rich genius. In criticizing St. 
Augustine he can feel the extravagance of manner now and 
again overlaying the deep sanity of faith. His favourite 
among modern English singers is the sweet but severe, and 
even chill, muse of Matthew Arnold. Ilis own rhetorical 
power is considerable, but is kept in check by a weighty and 
thoroughly lucid judgment. He feels the charm of white 
light, both in theological and poetic literature, only the more 
for his own leaning towards rich colour. As a bishop, his 
influence cannot but be the greater for his rhetorical gift,— 
since his ability and discrimination are far more than a match 
for his oratorical instinct, and will almost always be supreme 
over it. The latter may perhaps only give the living glow in 
which our Episcopal guides have now for a long time been but 
too deficient. 

Capacity of this sort, however, would be but little qualifi- 
cation for an Irish Bishop, without remarkable breadth of 
sympathy and charity of feeling. Dean Alexander obviously 
combines these qualities in a high degree with a belief in the 
value of dogma which seems to us mistaken and excessive. 
We have always heard that the Bishop of Derry Elect is on 
the most friendly terms with the Catholic priesthood of his 
neighbourhood,—though a sincere dread and dislike of the 
Roman system is evident in all his criticisms. And, if we 
understand him rightly, though he is, of course, like all the 
clergymen of the Irish Protestant Church, prepared to justify 
the present monstrous political position of that Church, he 
will yet never do anything to render any settlement of the 
question on which Parliament may decide, more difficult, by 
exciting afresh ecclesiastical bitterness between the two 
Churches. He has too much respect for the only Church to 
which the peasantry will in general listen, to regard it 
with any personal animosity, and is too much of a 
statesman not to accept a position which is, in the 
main and for the present generation, clearly unalterable. 
And we need to have, for the future, Bishops in the Protestant 
Church who have something of the statesman in them, as well 
as much of the divine. Dean Alexander has been hitherto, we 
believe, a strong advocate of Archbishop Whately’s national- 
school system of education in common, and maintains that it 
has worked well. But he has never supported it in a prose- 
lytizing spirit, or wished to force it on a reluctant people. 
And if, as we believe, the Catholics are disposed to insist on 
our extending to Ireland the denominational system of educa- 
tion which we have fostered in England, the new Bishop of 
Derry will probably be the last to interpose any objection of 
principle. It is of no little importance to get for the future 
Irish Bishops who know where the sphere of principle ends, 
and that of expediency begins. 

What we cannot, of course, tell, concerning any bishop as 
yet untried, is the mettle and temper of his theological 
courage. To us this seems almost the one great condition 
of episcopal usefulness in our day. The Church of England 
and Ireland wants candour, learning, critical sincerity, amongst 
its leading minds, more than it wants anythingelse. It needs 
overseers who can not only oversee, but who can guide,—who 
are not anxious to ignore difficulties;—who are, above all 
things, anxious to arrive at theological truth. This has been 
the great service which the Bishop of Natal—false as we 
deem many of his philosophical and theological tendencies— 
has rendered to the Church. He has spoken out simply and 
honestly his own mind. If we could get men of broader 
mind and deeper faith todo the same, the Church would have 
a new future before it. It matters not whether such leaders 
come from the English or Irish or Scotch branch of the 
Episcopal Church. In Scotland there is one theologian among 
the Bishops who seems to combine with great spiritual 
depth a true intellectual courage,—we mean the Bishop 
of Argyll and the Isles. If Dean Alexander, who is at once 
young, and, in some departments of theology, deeply read 
and not without originality, would give some of his time 
to unravelling the critical or philosophical perplexities of 
revelation in a way that laymen, really searching after the 
truth, will feel to be a sincere confronting of their difficulties, 
he will do more good than any of our Bishops since the time 


| of Bishop Butler have achieved. In these times, the so- 
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ealled practical duties of a bishopric,—except in the great | 
centres of population,—are infinitely less urgent than the 
intellectual duties. The leaders of the Church have long 
ceased to lead its real mind. Until they begin again to do 
so, we shall think ever less and less of the Episcopate. A 
High-Church Bishop who really valued episcopal institutions, 
would do more to deepen our respect for them by one trea- 
tise felt to reach the centre of the intellectual uneasiness of 
the day, than by a hundred dissertations on Apostolic descent. 
Is it too much to look for help of this kind from the ability, 
the genius, and the faith of the Elect Bishop of Derry ? 








CRIMINAL JUSTICE AND MORAL JUSTICE. 


HE painful trial, before Mr. Baron Martin last Saturday, of 
Bacon, for the murder of his wife at Dagenham, in Essex, 
under circumstances which proved that had the man been one 
of very inferior nature he would in all probability have not felt 
at all, or not in any dangerous degree, the temptation which 
induced him to commit this crime, brings before us with curious 
force the difference between the justice which punishes, and must 
punish more or less, according to the enormity of the external act 
committed, and that deeper sentiment which regulates the abhor- 
rence or disapprobation, or it may be, as in this case, little more 
than profound compassion, which we feel for the person who 
commits it. Bacon seems to have been a labourer of the highest 
possible character, a general favourite with all his neighbours, the 
fondest of fathers, the most attached of husbands, and a man of 
unusually sensitive and intense affections. For two years and 
more of his married life he and his wife hal been perfectly 
happy, and he had been heard to speak in the strongest terms 
of his passionate devotion to her. ‘Then, it is said, his wife's 
mother came to live with him, and by some system of med- 
dling, as it is implied, destroyed the happiness of the house. 
The wife became dirty, slatternly, and made away with the 
wages of the husband, instead of spending them frugally on her 
housekeeping, so that they fell into debt. At last the landlord 
distrained for rent, but excused the rent and gave back the goods, 
on condition the family left their home. Bacon, on his return 
home after his work one evening, found that he had no home to go 
to,—his wife was absent, and as it would seem, careless of all this 
misery,—and he had to take his two children to a friend's, where 
he left them after an affectionate parting, saying that his wife had 
been his ruin. He went to meet her on her return, and apparently 
finding her as indifferent as ever to the misery she had caused, just 
as she had been since the change for the worse in her character, 
he stabbed her in the throat with his knife, and she died in a 
few minutes. Bacon did not probably intend to kill her, as he 
was horrified beyond measure when he heard of her death. He 
at once gave himself up to justice, and has never recoverel even 
the appearance of equanimity. In prison his demeanour was that 
of an utterly broken-down man, and in Court his despair, when 
the circumstances were recited, was so pitiful that Mr. Baron 
Martin—by no means a sentimental judge—with the whole of 
the Court were deeply affected,—the Judge himself utterly break- 
ing down when he came to pass sentence. The jury, of course, 
recommended Bacon to mercy, but as we gather from the reports 
of the trial, it was in no degree his own danger and disgrace which 
so unstrung the accused, but rather the vivid recollection of his 
own past happiness and crime, which the testimony of the witnesses 
brought back. The man appears to have hated himself so much 
for what he had done that no one else hated him for it, or could 
forbear to pity him. Whatever his ultimate sentence may be, it 
is not likely that it will appease what Mr. Fitzjames Stephen calls, 
if we remember rightly, in his book on criminal law, the “legitimate 
pleasure in vengeance,” in any one’s mind, unless it be, indeed, 
that of this learned and vigorous devotee of capital punishment 


the fatal act at last was a passionate resolve to make his wife feel, in 
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spite of her new carelessness and indifference, his own devouring 
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senseof the familyruin she had brought down,—and having no words 
to pierce her with, hestruck at her life instead. That this is murder, 
and will be most justly punished as murder, even though not with 
death, it is impossible to deny. But it is also impossible to deny 
that many men in similar circumstances escape being murderers 
only by being of more callous and selfish natures; and only the very 
few, perhaps, by adding to Bacon’s intensity of feeling, the self. 
government, or, still better, the power to Jove even through the 
deepest indignation, which would have not only controlled his 
passion, but made him a man of really noble character. We only 
wish here to insist that Bacon might have been saved from murder 
by either a slight deterioration ora (probably) less slight improve- 
ment in his character. A little more callousness, or a little more 
calculating self-love, would have as effectually saved him from 
murder, as (perhaps) a great deal more of either self-restraint or 
Christian magnanimity of feeling, such as might have made him 
willing to endure much in the hope of reclaiming his wife. You may 
often preserve from crime by either depressing the level of character 
or by raising it. There is no doubt whatever that a nature once 
rendered sufficiently calculating is carried clear out of danger of 
crime, and yet is preserved from it by a safeguard which, useful 
as it may be to society at large, too often lowers the moral nature 
of the individual, and renders him as much less an object of love as 
he is of fear. It may sound paradoxical, but it is certainly true, 
that men may sometimes expose themselves to a greater danger 
of crime by a moral improvement, and to a less risk by a moral 
degeneration. It is better of course to surmount a temptation 
than to yield to it, and better to be above it altogether than to 
surmount it,—-but it may be better even to feel it and yield to it, 
than to be below the point where you could feel it at all. Had 
Bacon cared nothing for wife or children and felt no misery at the 
break-up of his home, he would have been in no danger of murder. 
Yet that would have been a safety even worse than his actual 
peril,—nay, more, worse than the weakness of passion which made 
him fall a victim to the peril. 

It is well now and then to have a remarkable and convincing 
illustration of the excessive and almost infinite divergence between 
the criminal justice which any law, however equitable, can enforce, 
and the divine justice which rewards and punishes all according to 
their deeds. Criminal justice, even at best, only tries to detect 
the few great conspicuous external blots on social peace and equity, 
and does not even pretend to deal with those infinitely numerous 
petty blots, even though of the same kind, which, taken together, 
far outweigh, both in evil and in mischief to society, the few that 
are glaring and cry out conspicuously for notice. Many a man 
inflicts as many smallinjustices every week—none of them cognizable 
by law—as will far more than outweigh in guilt the guilt of such 
a murder as Bacon’s. If we could compare the whole number of 
petty social sins which are too insignificant for crimes, with the 
whole number of crimes in any country, the former would pro- 
bably be ten thousand times more terrible in evil than the latter. 
Indeed, for every murder there must be hundreds of minor acts of 
selfish passion or petty torture, which in their accumulated guilt 
are infinitely worse than a murder,—and many of these due to 
men who never transgressed the law, and never would transgress 
it as long as they lived. The great chasm by which weak imagi- 
nations divide criminals from respectable people is probably almost 
entirely imaginary, We do not mean, of course, that crime is not 
sin, and usually perhaps sin of special enormity,—but that the 
question whether or not sin passes the legal bounds into crime, is 
very often indeed a question of mere circumstance, as much a3 a 
moral question, and may be decided in the negative—i.e., against 
actual crime—either by the noble or the ignoble characteristics 
of the previous life. A comparatively good man may commit a 
crime, when aworse man could have refrained through the very force 
of his worst qualities. In such cases the little sins, which by form- 





himself. It is impossible to suppose that any one who knows the 
story will feel towards Bacon the horror which those who suppose 
they are clean feel for those whom they know to be unclean. That 
murder must be severely punished for the protection of society we 
all agree, but no one will feel any satisfaction that the protection 
of society involves the suffering of this particular victim. Had the 
man’s affections been a trifle less intense, and his selfishness a good 
deal more active, instead of feeling any disposition to endanger 
himself by killing his wife, he would have been engrossed with the 
thought how to get rid of her, and prevent her slovenliness and 
extravagance from weighing any longer on him. If a higher self- 


restraint and habit of self-denial would have saved him—as it 
certainly would—so also would a colder nature and less vivid appre- 
ciation of the happiness he had lost. We suspect that what caused 


| ing a cold or callous disposition may help to preserve a man from 
| crime in future, must clearly be in the aggregate of greater guilt 
than the crime which might have been committed, had such a cold 
, or callous disposition never been formed. Suppose Bacon, by 8 
‘constant selfishness, had worn out all his natural warmth of 
, affection, he would not now, in all probability, be under sentence 
of death. But he would also clearly be a worse man than he is. 
| The aggregate of the petty sins which might have kept him far 
beneath the level of his recent fatal temptation, would in that 
“case have been much heavier than even this murder itself. 
Morally, no less than criminally, he is no doubt condemned, and 
| under some sentence of punishment for his recent crime. But 
‘how many of us are morally, but not criminally, under sen- 
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tence for a far heavier burden of sin, accumulated in small items, 
so as to outweigh greatly such a crime as that, and yet perhaps so 
operating as to keep us under the shadow of all the respecta- 
bilities, and quite free not only from legal, but even social censure? 





THE MAN O° AIRLIE. 


R. HERMANN VEZIN, lessee of the Princess's Theatre, 
M has made a very audacious experiment. He has ventured, 
in au era of burlesques, melodramas, and great triumphs of 
earpentering, to bring out on the stage a genuine and modern 
English tragedy, the Man o’ Airlie, by Mr. W. G. Wills, author of 
the remarkable novel reviewed some years since in our columns 
called the Wife’s Secret. We do not know that the Man o’ Airlie 
will succeed, indeed, we shall give by and by some reasons for 
suspecting that it will not, but of this we are certain, that Mr. 
Wills has produced a very original and in many respects a very 
noble work, a prose poem of a high and simple kind rather than 
an ordinary drama. He has ventured in defiance of all tradition 
to place upon the stage a play entirely tragic, in which there is no 
plot, in which the action does not turn upon love, in which there 
is no first-class female part, in which there is no room either for 
the comic or the farcical, and in which the main interest is of a 
kind the mass of playgoers necessarily cannot appreciate, yet 
which produces on the majority of them the most overpowering 
effect. ‘The writer had strolled on the second night of the per- 
formance into the pit, knowing nothing of the piece or its author, 
rather expecting in fact a Highland melodrama, and he can bear 
unbiassed testimony to the depth of feeling several times displayed. 
Women evidently of the lower middle class, who scarcely under- 
stood the bad Scotch in which the dialogue is carried on, were 
sobbing unrestrainedly ; and if the stout Scotch tradesman who 
stood next him was not crying, why he ought to consult an 
oculist about the state of his eyes. The value of this emotion 
as a test of the value of the piece is increased by the fact 
that it was due exclusively to sympathy with mental pain 
of a rare and spiritual kind, the agony of a ruined and 
maddened poet, agony no doubt in part that of a bereaved 
husband, and therefore common to mankind, but in part also 
that of a blasted literary and poetic ambition, which might, 
under other treatment, have seemed ridiculous. To make 
shop-girls care, care to pain, because an ignorant simpleton 
in a plaid cannot get his ‘“sangs” published, seems to us a 
triumph of art. The first act opens with Jamie Harebell, 
tenant of a small Scotch farm, on a visit to a worldly peer, to seek 
permission to dedicate to him his book, and its object is to mani- 
fest two things,—that Jamie is an unworldly simpleton, and that 
he is a genuine poet, the second end being attained first by certain 
remarks on his hold over the people, and secondly, by specimens 
of his ‘‘sangs.” Mr. Hermann Vezin has taken Burns for his 
model, as, perhaps, the only model obtainable, for he probably 
does not know Clare, who, we suspect, is the true original of the 
drama, and acts the character well, using, however, Aberdeen 
Scotch, the most difficult of all for Englishmen to follow. ‘Those 
Aberdeen folks will talk with apples in their mouths. He looks 
the simple not ungainly Scotchman, with a genuine independence 
and a slight trace of vanity, and creates a sympathy for him in the 
audience which in the pit showed itself in the oddest forms. ‘ Oh, 
hang it!” saida man near us, “ that’s a fine beggar, what is he say- 
ing?” and then and all through the piece extempore translations were 
offered in audible tones in four or five parts of the pit. Jamie, 
whom his wife—a promising young actress for soubrette parts, 
called Miss Saunders, will call Jemmy—has come to town to see 
about publishing his songs, has accumulated some 200/. for the 
purpose, and lends them and all his remaining property to a plausible 
swindler, of whom it is not worth while to say anything, except that if 
he would spend an hour in reading Mrs. ‘Trollope’s Charles Chester- 
Jeld he would know more about his part than he does now. In 
the next act, Harebell is informed that his book is under considera- 
tion and himself ruined, his debtor having, as he says, lent the 
money to save a defaulting friend, and is offered the private 
secretaryship to the peer who had accepted his dedication. His 
anxiety about his book, his fear for his wife, who cannot live in 
towns, his dread of dependence, his credulous simplicity—simpli- 
city pierced by a vein of Scotch canniness as silk by a coloured 
thread—are all admirably brought out, and so is the nervous, 
impressionable nature of the man, the sensitiveness which may 
endanger his reason. The second act is, however, deficient in 
action, and lags a good deal, though it might read well. In the 
third, however, the action quickens. Harebell has accepted the 
situation as private secretary, his wife has died of the close city 





air, and the poet, frenzied by her loss, sadlened and bewildered 
by the prostration of his hopes of literary fame, wearied with 
incessant copying of letters and memoranda, gradually loses his 
reason, wakes for a moment to refuse to betray the man who has 
plundered him, and finally fancies he sees his dead wife, and walks 
over ¢the stage with his arm in that of her invisible spirit, his 
face expressing a bewildered fondness, his left hand patting the 
air where her hand should have been, in the strained affection 
of insanity. Mr. Vezin did the scene well, there was no 
applause except from one fool of a claqueur, who, we 
hope, will read this opinion of his judgment, but over the 
house, dropping as it were from gallery to pit, descended 
a dead strained silence, a silence such as we never but once 
remember in a theatre, succeeded as Harebell vanished by a 
roar of recall. Every side of an emotion of extraordinary com- 
plexity—insanity produced by grief, but shot as it were with 
literary vanity and regret, and tempered by natural sweetness, 
courtesy, and simplicity of nature—had, we are satisfied, been 
caught by the least trained portion of the audience. The exit is 
supposed to be followed by a suicide, an interval occurs of twenty 
years, during which the “ sangs” have become the delight of a 
people, and the curtain draws up on the preparations for inaugu- 
rating by the side of the loch he lovel a statue to the poet of the 
poor. Under the stone representative of himself, the light gleaming 
on the graven young face and the living aged one, gibbering and 
mowing, amid starts of half-recollection, sits the supposed suicide, 
a lunatic beggar, till the ceremonial includes one of his own 
ballads. The well known sounds clear the clouded memory, he 
adds the last verse (wretchedly overdone as to pantomime, Mr. 
Vezin), is recognized, recognizes, and dies a beggar at the foot of 
the statue raised to celebrate his glory as a poet. No words can 
fairly express the dramatic power of the scene to any cultivated 
mind. It carries away the audience, overwhelms the some- 
what artificial dialogue, conceals as in a mist the wooden- 
ness of the actors, who, Mr. Vezin excepted, seem not to have 
a conception of the meaning of the situation they are depicting, 
and while the audience quiver with emotion are intent on atti- 
tudes of the most Philistine staginess. ‘The blasted life of a poet 
culminates in a situation which makes his failure and his grand 
success, the fulfilment an the futility of his hopes, his misery 
and his pride, his triumph and his utter fall, patent to men who, 
in all probability, never read a line of poetry in their lives. To 
make such a destiny so manifest, to show an artist utterly beaten 
down by a fate as remorseless as ever Auschylus imagined, yet in 
the moment of utter prostration, by the innate power of his art, 
beating that fate down, rioting in the rapture of a victory which 
leaves him an idiot beggar, is an effort for which, in an English 
playwright, we were not prepared, as little prepared as we were for 
its success. There is nothing whatever to break the unity of the 
work. ‘The subplot, which serves to help the true poem along, 
deserves and receives no notice of any kind; there is nota situa- 
tion, except where Harebell is its centre, worth a line, not a scene 
which is more than endurable. ‘Che hope and the failure and the 
triumph of a poet furnish the beginning and the end of a tragedy 
of which a great poet might be proud. 

If it succeeds we shall have a new opinion of English audiences, 
a new contempt for the managers who rely on carpenters and 
pretty women to draw the houses they might collect by dra- 
matic excitement, but we dare say it will fail. ‘The subplot 
is neither bad nor good, and acted as it is, that is just fairly, and 
no more—Mr. W. D. Gresham as Lord Steelman being, however, 
in the first three acts, an exception to the general mediocrity, 
which in the fourth act he also shares—it is rather tiresome. In 
the second act the action even of the poem drags very much—so 
much that the pit takes the opportunity to crack nuts audibly— 
and there is a want of some relief to the pressure of constantly 
increasing misery. Mr. Wills has the novelist’s notion of the 
comic, not the actor’s. The speeches of his comic man, Saunders, a 
sort of Caleb Balderstone in humbler life, a pragmatical, tiresome, 
over-canny, faithful Scotchman, read, we dare say, comic enough 
to a mind which can look into the odd chinks in his character, but 
he is not comic on the stage. ‘The points in him are too finely 
indicated, there is a want of broad palpable meaning, and he 
talked a dialect which to most of his hearers was as unintelligible 
as Greek. It was now and again quite past us, who have heard 
nearly as much Scotch as English, and to the majority of the 
audience one-half of it was totally unintelligible. If a few 
Scotchmen present led the laugh the pit generally laughed, but 
they did not know why, and they said so. Londoners can gene- 
rally follow stage Irish, for they hear Irishmen use something like 
it, and Mr. Boucicault has drilled them all, but they cannot follow 
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stage Scotch, and are very unwilling to try. With these minor 
drawbacks, the absence of any spectacle, the painfulness of the 
subject, the total want of seduction, adultery, or any of the 
usual stage cayenne, the Man o’ Airlie may fail in spite of all its 
merit, we should rather say would fail, but none the less is it 
creditable to the genius of its author, none the less is it a worthy 
effort to place on the stage a play tragic in conception, in interest 
and dénouement, yet modern and realistic, a poem addressed 
mainly to the cultivated, yet stirring an uneducated mass trained 
to enjoy furce and spectacle into sudden tears. The Princess's 
management may not add much to their funds by the Man o’ Airlie, 
but Mr. Wills has added most decidedly to his reputation. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XXXV.—BeErkKsurre, OXFORDSHIRE, AND BUCKINGHAMSHIRE: 
— GEOGRAPHY. 

AVING completed our survey of the counties of the Southern 
Coast and South-West of England, it seems our most natural 
step to take next in order that block of country occupying the 
interval between the counties of Wilts and Gloucester on the one 
side, and the Metropolitan District on the other. This intermediate 
eountry includes the counties of Berks, Oxford, and Buckingham. 
Taken together, these three counties constitute an approximately 
square block, though considered separately the form of each 
county is very irregular. Berkshire,—the ‘ Royal county,” as it 
is called, from the Royal residence at Windsor lying within its 
limits,—‘‘ in form,” says a writer in the Quarterly Review, “ re- 
sembles nothing in the world, unless it be the worn-out high- 
low of some early frequenter of Covent Garden, which has been 
cast out into the strect, especially if there be a rent in the toe, 
and a piece of the leather sticking up.” It divides itself into four 
districts. ‘The north-western isthe Vale of White Horse, ‘‘answering 
to the upper leather ;” the south-western is the Vale of the Kennet, 
*¢ answering to the sole of our highlow, from the heel to the ball 
of the foot.” These two vales, running east and west, are divided 
from each other by the hill district, a high chalk range, the con- 
tinuation of the Wiltshire Downs, “ which runs right across the 
county, from Lambourn and Ashdown, on the west, a little above the 
heel, to Streatley, in the east, on the instep.” ‘Two rivers fall from 
this range—the Ock, in a north-easterly direction, through the vale 
of White Horse into the Thames near Abingdon, and the Lam- 
bourn, in a south-easterly direction into the Kennet, at Newbury. 
** At Streatley the Thames runs through this range of hills, which 
after the temporary interruption march away north-east through 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire ; but as if unwilling to let the 
queen of English rivers slip entirely away from them, the hills recross 
the stream into Berks at Wargrave, and from that point to 
Maidenhead confine the Thames again ina chalky embrace. ‘This 
small outlying district of chalk forms the northern part of 
the fourth or forest district of Berkshire, and answers to 
the ragged piece of leather sticking up on the toe of our 
boot. The remainder of the forest district, comprising the 
towns of Windsor and Wokingham, Windsor Forest, Ascot 
Heath, and the neighbouring villages, is separated from the Vale 
of Kennet by the river Loddon, which enters that county at 
Swallowfield, on the ball of the toe, and runs almost due north till 
it joins the Thames at Wargrave.” Besides these rivers there is 
the Wilts and Berks Canal, through the Vale of White Horse, and 
the Kennet and Avon Canal, from Newbury to Wiltshire. ‘The 
Vale of White Horse comprises also on its north side a low range 
of sand-hills, ‘which run along the banks of the Thames from 
Faringdon to Radley, and include Cumnor and Bagley Wood.” 
Oxfordshire, which forms the northern frontier of the Berkshire 
boot from the mouth at Lechlade along the instep to the com- 
mencement of the toe, at Reading, consists of two irregular blocks 
placed diagonally north-west and south-east, and joined together 
by a neck of land only seven miles in width, on the western 
frontier of which stands the capital of the county from which 
it derives its name. The north-western and larger block 
faces with its upper and longest frontier line the counties of 
Gloucester and Warwick, while its two other frontier lines, radi- 
ating from its base in the vicinity of Oxford, separate it from Berk- 
shire to the south-west, and from the counties of Buckingham and 
Northampton to the north-east. The south-eastern and smaller block 
of country widening from the narrow neck to Abingdon, on the 
west, and to Thame on the east, fills up the hollow formed by the 
fall in the Berkshire boot from the instep to the toe (at Reading), 
and the projecting piece of leather which rises thence to Henley. 
From that point it is bordered on its eastern frontier to Thame 
by the southern part of the county of Buckingham. The surface 





of Oxfordshire is for the most part level or gently undulating, 4 
long range of hills runs from the left bank of the Evenlode in the 
west of the county northward to Chipping-Norton, and thence 
eastward to the neighbourhood of Doddington. ‘A low offshoot rung 
north-westward, near Great Rollwright, and connects the range 
with a group of hills that occupies a considerable district on the 
north-west boundary, and forms part of the watershed between 
the Severn and the Thames.” ‘The most southern part of the 
county is occupied by the Chiltern Hills, which form the line of 
chalk downs crossing from Berks to Bucks, and which were for- 
merly covered by a forest of beech trees. They are now either 
sheep-walks or used as arable land. The highest eminences here 
and on the north-western frontier are 820 and 836 feet respec- 
tively. The only other hills worth mentioning are those into 
which the ground rises gradually to the east of Oxford, between 
the Cherwell and the Thames, of which Shotover Hill (1,599 feet) 
is the highest. Between Oxfordshire aud Berkshire runs that upper 
portion of the Thames known by the name of the Jsis, which re- 
ceives all the other rivers of the county in its course. ‘These are the 
Windrush, which, rising in the Cotswold Hills, in Gloucestershire, 
after a course of 18 miles past Burford, Witney, &c., falls into 
the Isis at Northmoor; the Evenlude, also derived from Glouces- 
tershire, which flows by Charlbury and Woodstock, and after tra- 
versing the county for 22 miles joins the Isis near Ensham ; the 
Cherwell, which, rising in Northamptonshire, has a course of 
30 miles in Oxfordshire, and after passing Banbury and Adder- 
bury, forms a junction with the Isis at Oxford; and lastly, the 
Thame, which flows from Stewkley, in Bucks, and reaching 
Oxfordshire at Thame, falls into the Isis at Dorchester, 15 miles 
lower down. ‘To these we may add the Oxford and Warwick 
Canal, which enters the north of the county, and follows the course 
of the Cherwell to the Isis at Oxford. 

The form of the county of Buckingham, which completes 
the square block of country with which we are now con- 
cerned, is remarkable, though not so remarkable as those of its 
sister counties of Berks and Oxford. It stretches in a long strip 
of country nearly direct north and south for about 53 miles, 
with an extreme breadth east and west of 27 miles. The breadth, 
however, varies greatly in different parts. Its extreme southern 
extremity, close to Staines, is the apex of a triangle, the sides of 
which radiate north-westward to Great Marlow and the north of 
Henley, and north-eastward to Uxbridge and the west of Rick- 
mansworth. ‘The breadth which is there reached diminishes again 
in a line of latitude between Prince’s Risborough and Wendover, 
and then again widens to its greatest diameter from the neighbour- 
hood of Boarstall, on the west, to a little beyond Edllesborough on 
the east. In the centre of this line of latitude lies the important 
town of Aylesbury. ‘The eastern frontier then trends in a wavy 
line direct north, till a little to the north of Olney we reach, 
again, the northern apex of the county. A line radiating hence 
very irregularly in a south-westerly direction to the neigh- 
bourhood of Brackley, as its extreme westerly point, forms the 
north-west side of a right-angled triangle, of which the right 
angle is between Fenny Stratford and Woburn (Bedfordshire), ow 
the east, with a base in the latitude of the town of Buckingham. 
Between Brackley and Boarstall the western frontier line is a wavy 
line from north to south, radiating westward as it approaches: 
each of its extremities. ‘The face of the country is much varied. 
The southern parts are occupied by the Chiltern Hills, with their 
appendages. ‘This line of chalk downs enters the county fronr 
Oxfordshire, and crossing it to the north-east, runs into Bedford- 
shire, near Dunstable. Their highest point, near Wendover, is 903 
feet. ‘hey were all once covered with beech woods, so as to be 
nearly impassable, and became such a harbourage for thieves as to 
cause the creation of the celebrated Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, for their especial guardianship. The citizens of London 
had, in the reign of Henry II., the special privilege of hunting in 
the Chilterns. The western part of the Buckinghamshire Chil- 
terns was occupied by the forest of Bernwood, which was dis- 
forested by James I. The heights above Great Kimble are still 
covered with box trees. The more northern parts of the county 
are diversified with gentle sand-hills, extending into Bedfordshire. 
The fertile Vale of Aylesbury spreads through the middle of the 
county, where its breadth is greatest, and affords a rich pasturage 
for cattle. Buckinghamshire, indeed, is chiefly celebrated for pas- 
ture lands. It contains 150,000 acres of meadows and pastures, and 
is said to feed 20,000 cows. Some of its rivers are also its 
boundary lines. The Thames divides the county from Berkshire 
for 28 miles, from Henley to Eton and Datchet. The Colne divides 
it from Middlesex for 24 miles. ‘The Ouse touches the county 
at Turweston, near Brackley, and after first dividing it for some 
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miles from Northamptonshire, turns eastward and north-eastward 
by the towns of Buckingham and Newport-Pagnel to Olney, near 
which it quits the county, after a course of 43 miles. The Thame 
river, a8 we have seen, rises in the county at Stewkley, and flows 
south-west to Thame. 

Casting, then, a general glance at the block of country thus 
more particularly delineated, we have the great system of chalk 
downs, of which the main line stretches in a north-easterly direc- 
tion from the Wiltshire frontier to that of Bedfordshire, and the 
open down and forest districts of which give their general character 
to the southern districts of the province. Piercing and interlaced 
with this system of hills is the water system, in which the Thames 
predominates. After the Chiltern system, the main feature of the 
province is the wide valleys, watered by numerous streams, and 
broken occasionally by outlying spurs or detached ranges of hills. 
These lowlands in Berkshire present the character of some of the 
richest natura! corn lands, and in Oxfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire of some of the richest meadow and pasture lands in England. 
The north-western frontier is rendered bleak and rugged and 
unprofitable by another system of chalk hills, and the north-east 
extremity of the province rises, as we have seen, into low hills, in 
sand formation, while the western extremity of the southern boun- 
dary line is also composed of a strip of high sandy land. 

The climate of Berkshire is healthy, and generally invigorat- 
ing, but the rich loam of the valley districts is not done 
justice to by the small yeomen farmers, wlio resist inno- 
yation, and agriculture in that couaty is decidedly in a back- 
ward condition. ‘The country near Reading, however, abounds 
in market-gardens. ‘The climate of Oxfordshire, though, in some 
parts healthy and bracing, is, in the northern districts, from 
the want of timber, chill in winter and unpleasantly hot in 
summer. The low grounds also, in the vicinity of Oxford, are con- 
sidered unhealthy, and there is much damp fog hanging about 
some of the hill and forest district. On the whole, the climate 
must be pronounced a cold one. ‘The soils are of four kinds; the 
red land, in the southern division, partly grass and partly fine 
arable land ; the stonebrash, chiefly north of Oxford and Witney, 
and an inferior soil ; the Chiltern chalk, in the south part of the 
county, covered with light calcareous loam, which is very profit- 
able; and the miscellaneous soil of the remaining part of the 
county. The climate of Buckinghamshire is mild and, on the 
whole, healthy, except, perhaps, in some of the most closely 
wooded districts. We have already spoken of the rich pasture 
lands of the Vale of Aylesbury; to the north of this the 
soils are inferior, and towards Belfordshire of a sandy character. 
The Chiltern range and the land to the south-east of it are, 
on the whole, fertile and productive. In this south-east part 
of the county the surface is more varied, there being several 
depressions or valleys on the eastern slope of the chalk, in which 
some good loams occur. ‘The mixture of chalk with the clay 
forms a soil well suite1 to wheat and beans, and abundant crops 
are produced. ‘In the valley of the Thames are some very goo 
and well cultivated soils. ‘I'he lower lands along the Thames and 
Colne, which are occasionally flooded, are in permanent meadows, 
and very valuable. The whole of this plain consists of a good 
loam, lying on the blue clay, called the London clay, but with 





the interposition in many places of a stratum of gravel, which 
wlds much to the soundness of the soil above, by forming | 
a natural drain for the waters. ‘The arable land in this | 
part of that county is carefully cultivated.” About half the 
county is meadow and pasture. ‘The fertile soil of the Vale of 
Aylesbury is composed of the Tetsworth clay, and there is a lime- | 
stone known as Aylesbury stone. ‘There are also manufactures in | 
Buckinghamshire of straw-plait and lace. For picturesqueness 
Berkshire and Buckinghamshire assuredly carry off the palm in | 
this Province, the high breezy downs, the rich woods, relics of | 
the great forest which occupied the southern part, and the | 
cheerful, open, and rich valleys rendering both these counties | 
unusually attractive. 

Such is the general aspect and character of the Province which 
forms the connecting link between the West of England and the 
great Metropolis, and one great highway between the west and | 
the east of the Island. | 


THE ENGLISH AND THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 
(To rue Eprror oF THE “Specrator.”] 
Str,— As your correspondent ‘A Recent Traveller in Russia’ 
has written several articles against the Russian Clergy, in special | 
reference to my book Catholic Orthodoxy and Anglo-Catholicism, 
and my articles in the Orthodox Catholic Review, I trast you will ; 


allow me some space in your columns to correct the misconceptions 
and misrepresentations which your correspondent could easily 
have avoided, if he had taken the trouble to read my book and 
articles through, instead of picking out some bits, and founding on 
them his judgment. If he desires to enlighten the West on the 
state of the Russian Church, he is perfectly at liberty to do so, 
but as soon as he mixes me and my views up with the matter, he 
must at least know what these my views are. However, he has not 
the slightest notion of the nature of the scheme I am propounding 
for the Reunion of Churches. Must not every reader infer from 
your correspondent’s letters that I am preaching an amalgamation 
of the English and Russian Churches into one, or at least a close 
partnership of both with the same credit and debit? Now, as I 
do not think of such a thing, your correspondent “ beateth the 
air,” or is fighting with Don Quixote’s windmills. ‘The following 
remarks will show it more clearly. 

The English and Orthodox Churches can never be united, wn- 
less one of them ceases to be what it actually is, adopting a new 
basis of existence, indeed one of the most hopeless fancies! ‘The Eng- 
lish Church is Protestant—a fact which is historically so clear that 
either history is good for nothing, or what we call the history of the 
English Reformation, including the Thirty-Nine Articles, must be a 
myth, like the Book of Mormon. The Orthodox Church is Catholic (I 
do not mean Romish), a fact universally acknowledged. Now, as 
the distance between Protestantism (individualism, subjectivism) 
and Catholicism (objectivism, historicalism) is incommensurate, 
their bond is unnatural, yea, impossible. ‘The cry of “ Intercom- 
munion between the English and Orthodox Churches ” was raised 
by Anglicans who hated Protestantism, and yet, by birth and 
education, were too Protestant to see the inconsistency and un- 
reasonableness of their desire to unite two things essentially ununit- 
able. Within the pale of the English Church there are elements 
incompatible with Protestantism, inmates destroying their house, 
and yet not willing to leaveit. ‘hey ery, ‘‘ We are Catholics, and 
are busy to un-Protestantize our Church.” Rome repeats over and 
over again in the most explicit manner, “I will have nothing to 
do with your irrefragably Protestant Church! Leave your Church, 
and you are welcome to me.” And the Orthodox Church likewise 
repudiated authoritatively the English Church in a synod presided 
over by Jeremy, Patriarch of Constantinople. After this one should 
think the so-called Anglo-Catholics would have been wise enough 
either to give up their Catholicizing tendencies, or to leave their 
Protestant Church. Nothing of the kind. ‘They persevere in 
rolling the stone of Sisyphus. Rome gains in this sad state of 
affairs. Rome, which had once made England the football of her 
despotic power—Rome which had constantly intermeddled in 
England’s domestic affairs—Rome which had bound the con- 
science by her dogmatic innovations, by her Papal supremacy, by 
her forged canons, by her bulls and decrees—Rome is once more 
to gain the grouml. Rome calls herself Catholic. But this 
Catholicism is an awful misnomer. What is Rome's Catholicism 
compared with the undivided Christendom of the nine first 
centuries? The Orthodox Church has kept this original Catho- 
licism unaltered (as even zealous Roman divines admit, e. 4., 
Hefele), but Rome has shifted her ground, and concentrated 
her doctrine and power in the hands of one man, the Pope-King, 
who rules his spiritual subjects as the artizan manages his tools. 
Is England once more to yield to Papal dominion? Is England 
once more to try the experiment of Rome’s paternal sway ? ‘There 
are Catholic tendencies in the English Church. Within the Pro- 
testant English Church there is no room for them. Where must 
these Catholic elements be conveyed to? ‘To pseudo-Catholic 
Rome, or to the true Catholic Church of Undivided Christendom, 


| when the East and the West were still in full Church Communion ? 


ILere is my standing-point. 

‘*What is then to be done?” you will ask me. ‘* Have the 
Anglo-Catholics to join the Greek or Russian Church, instead of 
the Roman?” (Now, I beg my correspondent to mark my 
answer.) ‘No! Weare Westerns, and we can never put off 
our Western mode of thinking and living,” &c. (See my book, 
Catholic Orthodoxy, p. 197, 39.) The Western Catholic Church, 
which has been disfigured by Rome, is to be rebuilt without Rome. 
The Eastern Church has in her doctrine and Church constitution 
preserved the old Catholic deposit, therefore, in rebuilding the 
true Western Catholic Church we must start from Church Com- 


| munion with the East, as the West had it before it separated from 


the East. ‘The Eastern Church must give us bishops and priests, 
thus laying the foundation of, or rather resuscitating, her true 
sister Church ; but the form of the Western Church, her liturgy, 
and Church formularies, would be as distinct as before the great 
schism. Both the Eastern and Western Church would be separate, 
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independent, antokephalous Churches, only kept together by the 
bond of full Church Communion, being legitimate sister Churches. 

From this it will be clear that not the English Church, as a whole, 
is considered the subject of this scheme, but that the Reunion 
proposed concerns only individuals leaving the English Church. 
The Russian Church is chosen as representative of the Eastern 


Church, because she is the nearest and the most powerful of the | 


Orthodox Churches. 

Here you have the dreaded Reunion scheme of the English and 
Orthodox Churches. First of all, the English Church, as a whole, 
is not even hinted at. Only those Anglicans or Anglo-Catholics, 
whom the Low and Broad Church like to go to their proper place 
the sooner the better, are invited to leave their untenable position. 
And the Church they are invited to join is their own old national 
Church of the ninth century, which was (as the Western Church 
generally) in full Church commanion with the East. The Russian 
Church is only requested to lend us a hand in order to regain our old 
Catholic position, which through Papal schism and heresy we had 
lost. This is our only relation to the Russian Church. 

‘The Catholic elements in the English Church will and must 
find vent. Either they go back to the Church of the happy times 
of undivided Christendom, or they join modern and fashionable 
Rome, with Papacy and its tail of fatal consequences. 

I should feel obliged if you would allow me to offer, in another 
letter, some remarks on the Russian Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Reading, July 23, 1867. J.J. Overseck, D.D. 

ACCIDENT THE REALIZATION OF DESIGN. 
[To.tHe Epiror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The admission of accident into the explanation of natural 
phenomena is often treated as inconsistent with the ascription of 
them to an intelligent Divine Will. Even the valuable remarks in 
your last number upon the influence of imitation as a protective 
principle show a touch of this feeling; yet, if we consider care- 
fully what we mean by ‘ accident,” we shall, I think, see that this 

supposed inconsistency rests on a profound misapprehension. 

Our notion of accident is originally derived from our own 
experience. Man realizes special purposes, by the employment of 
means which have an action of their own independent of his will ; 
if this action interferes with his purposes in a way not foreseen by 
him, he calls the result an “accident,” and in such ‘ accidents ” 
can see only hindrances to his designs. When men began to 
transfer the notion of design to nature, it is not surprising that 
they should have naively modelled it on the type of their own 
action; asin the case in the Scriptures, which, supposing every 
natural phenomenon to accomplish some special design of the 
Creator, necessarily exclude from these phenomena the conception 
of accident, as inconsistent with the Divine power and wisdom. 

But such a notion of creative design, if it charms us by its 
childlike trust, robs us of all that makes this trust of value. 
Individuality withers up before an all-knowing, all-determining 
Divine will, as we see, whenever we fall in with a thinker who 
is bold enough to carry this premiss to its logical conclusion. To 
make room for individual liberty we require to modify our notion 
of Divine design, by including accident under it, as the character- 
istic which specifically distinguishes the designs of God from 
human designs. Nature is an aggregate of individual existences, 
and what we call accidents are the results of the action of these 
individuals on each other in the exercise of their own being, of 
that by which they are marked out amid the general possibilities 
of existence, and become individualized. Now, since all these 
individuals owe their existence to God, His designs must include 
their mutual action. 

A wave dashes against a cliff, and brings down a mass of rock. 
The fall may take place under a countless variety of circumstances. 
Why confine the fullness of the Divine design to any one set, in- 
stead of enlarging it to comprehend them all, as we do, if we 
assume this design to be not that any particular rock should 
fall at any particular time or place, but that the elements com- 
posing rock and water should always act according to their re- 
spective natures, and thus bring about whatever results may be 
involved in them, of which any one as completely fills the Divine 
design as any other ? 

Accident, thus understood, may be described as the éool with 
which God works; the means by which He determines what par- 
ticular possibilities, latent in the constitution of each natural 
individual, shall manifest themselves without interfering with that 
constitution. Accordingly, the study of these accidents, in their 


adaptation to organized beings, instead of banishing the notion of 
design, really produces the very effect which men have sought to 
produce by applying to such beings the conception of design fur- 





nished by their own experience. J? nukes the natural phenomena 
intelligible. In place of a bare faith that nature is pervaded by 
design, and that the form, colour, and other peculiarities of living 
beings are closely connected with special uses intended for their 
benefit, it enables us to see how these peculiarities arose out of the 
special uses belonging to them, while it delivers the application of 
this principle from a host of perplexities attending the attempt to 
apply it as it has been commonly made. 

That this instrumentality of accident to the Divine designs 
should be assumed to exhaust the conception of design manifested 
in nature, or to account for all the peculiarities of living beings, 
is a very different matter, and I appr ehend is not maintained by 
Mr. Darwin, who undertakes to show only how beings formed on 
one type may, by the effort to preserve their own characters under 
altered circumstances, gradually pass into other types, and thus 
evolve that endless succession of types and individuals which 
distinguishes natural objects from human productions. How 
living beings are produced at all Mr. Darwin does not attempt to 
explain. Here seem to come in, as you have intimated, not only 
the mysterious faculties of growth and reproduction, but other 
principles, such as symmetrical arrangement, connected with 
intelligent action, besides that utilitarian aspect of design worked 
out by the struggle for existence on which Mr. Darwin insists, 
I wish only to point out that this operation is in no way inconsistent 
with an intelligent action in nature, but it is in truth only an 
illustration of the lesson taught by all science, that the Divine 
action is essentially reasonable, since it is never arbitrary, but 
always works out its end by the use of definite means.—I am, &c., 


KB. V..N. 


M. COLLIN ON OUR TRADES’ UNIONS. 
(Yo tHe Eprror or Tue “ Specrator.” 
Sir,— The Times’ Paris correspondent writes to-day in high 
praise of an article which appeared in the last number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, by M. Collin, on ‘‘ The Reform League 
and ‘Trades’ Unions.” 

To other persons than the Zimes’ correspondent the article in 
question has appeared to be one stuffed with more blunders and 
misrepresentations than it would have seemed possible to insert in 
a paper published in so authoritative a periodical. I venture to 
point out only a few of them, as samples of the accuracy of 
those whom the Times delighteth to honour. 

M. Collin confounds our 40s. freehold franchise with one that 
should yield 1,000f. (40/.) of income. 

Ile represents the new 12/. a year county occupation franehise 
as one given to all who, upon an income of 300f., contribute to 
the poor-rate. He represents freehold as an ‘ allodial” property. 

He states that ‘‘some days” previous to the Reform Demonstra- 
tion in May last 50,000 persons were sworn in as special constables. 

He treats Mr. Beales as the head of the ‘Trades’ Unions. 

He confounds Trades’ Unions and Friendly Societies, and dates 
them only from 1824. 

He asserts that ‘Trades’ Unions were almost unnoticed till a 
case decided within the last few months (evidently ‘‘ Ifornby v. 
Close”) drew attention to them. 

He explains the decision by the three following assertions, all 
equally untrue :— 

1, That the English law acknowledges no right of property 
but in the name of individuals. 

2. That the only mode of evading this is by naming trustees. 

3. That the ‘Trades’ Unions neglected to do so. 

He represents the Trades’ Unions as having, since the decision, 
transformed themselves into secret socicties—the two Commis- 
sions as inquiring into this ‘* new phase of their existence,” and 
and the Sheffield atrocities (of which he in a great measure 
generalizes the practice) as belonging to it, the fact being 
notorious that not one of the crimes in question has been com- 
mitted since ‘* Hornby v. Close,” and that the inquiries of the 
Commissions were limited to ten years. ..... 

Have I not said enough ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lincoln’s Inn, July 26. 





J. M. L. 





THE QUARTERLY ON REFORM. 

(lo tHe Eprror or THE “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,--Will you allow me to correct a rumour which you mention 
as probable, and which on your authority may possibly be taken 
as a fact by others, to the effect that the political article in the 
current Quarterly is mine. I certainly have no reason to complain 
that so brilliant and powerful an article should be attributed to 
me. Still, as a matter of fact, I am not the author.—I am, Sir, 
&e., CRANBORNE. 
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A SCOTTISH ECLOGUE. 
SANDIE. 
( LORD above, Thy wrath is swift and deep ! 
By grace, not works, Thou sanctionest thy sheep, 
And blest are they who till the day o’ doom, 
Like haddocks, bear the marking of Thy thumb ; 
And curst, in spite of works and prayers, are they 
On whom thy mark has ne’er been printed sae. 
For while the non-elected lie beneath, 
And fast in flaming fire, and gnash their teeth, 
Above their heads, where streams of honey spring, 
Thy elders stand in shining sarks, and sing, 
An1 bless Thy Name for present gifts and past. . . 
O wife, John Galloway is dead at last! 
JEANIF. 
Deal? Weel, we all are bound to God’s abode, 
And John has started first upon the road. 
A kind gudeman and true was John indeed, 
And free o’ siller unto folk in need : 
Ay! many a home will want now he is cold, 
But God will give him back his gifts tenfold. 
SANDIE. 
O Jeanie Gourlay ! let thy tongue be still ; 
It talks o’ things you understand but ill : 
I doubt, [ sorely doubt, John Galloway 
Is ‘neath the oxter* o’ the De’il this day : 
True, in the way o’ sinful flesh, his mind 
Was charitable, and his heart was kind ; 
But light he lacked as long as he drew breath, 
And lost the eldership before his death ; 
And he had many a ghostly whispering 
To tell he was a miserable thing, 
Doomed by the wisdom of the Just to be 
Condemned with those who graceless live and dee. 
JEANIE, 
Elder! Where find a better in the pack ? 
Grace! Who had grace but he on Nannie Black ? 
SANDIE. 
A Babylonian bike! puffed up wi’ pride, 
‘Lill got wi’ bairn by all the country-side— 
A ribboned heap o’ shamelessness and siu ! 
JEANIE. 
Shame sae to speak anent your kith and kin ! 
For all men say, from Thornoch to Glen Airn, 
That Elder Ross was father to the bairn. 
What then? Who opened up his purse to feed 
Poor Nannie and her bairnie in their need ? 
Not Ross, who stole the fruit and had the fun, 
But poor John Galloway, who tasted none. 
SANDIE. 
Shaine be to “ice! yea, woman, bitter shame, 
Sae to belie the holy elder’s fame ! 
What said the elder, holy man, himsel’? 
‘« The flesh is weak, the De’il is strong—l fell ; 
For but awhile he conquered, then at last 
I from my door the shameless woman cast : 
The flesh fell, Sandie, tempted by her face ; 
The spirit triumphs now, by dint 0’ grace !” 
And grace, I fear, John Galloway was denied, 
Though loud and oft for grace he groaned and cried. 
‘* Sandie,” he used to say, “I fear, I fear 
I have no right amang the holy here ; 
1 fear, I fear that I am in the dark— 
The Lord on me forgot to put His mark. 
I canna steel my heart to folk who sin, 
I canna put my thoughts to discipline ; 
Oft when I pray, I hear Him whisper plain, 
‘ Jock Galloway, pray awa’, but ’tis in vain’— 
Nae sweet assurance arms me ’gainst the De’il, 
Nae happy faith, like that my fellows feel : 
I long for God, I beg Him on my knee, 
But fear He hath to wrath previsioned me !” 
JEANIE. 
Poor man! his strife was sore ; but, Sandie, mind, 
Nae man can tell what folks are predestined ; 
Even Sandie Gourlay may be one the De’il 
Hath liberty to catch within his creel ! 





* Armpit. 





SANDIE. 
Oh, blasphemy! ‘Thou fool, forbear and cease ! 
The sigh o’ grace is perfect faith and peace, 
Such as the Lord, in spite of many a cross, 
Vouchsafes to men like me and neighbour Ross. 
But Galloway ever was a braxie sheep, 
A whining thing who dug his doubts too deep. 
Why, mind ye, when old Robin Caird himsel’— 
A heretic, a rogue, a man o’ Bel, 
Averring written Scripture was a lee, 
And God was hard—stretched out his limbs to dee, 
John by the sinner kuelt and offer'd prayers— 
“‘ Lord God,” he said, ** pity his poor white hairs ! 
Be kind unto him! ‘lake him unto Thee !"— 
And paid the coflin and the burial-fee. 
“* Sandie,” he said, when Caird was in his grave, 
“‘T doubt I am less holy than the lave : 
My heart is milk, a weak and worthless thing, — 
It broke my heart to see his suffering. 
I thought—I dared to think—if I were God, 
Poor Caird should never gang so dark a road, 
And thought—ay, dared to think—the Lord forgie! 
‘To think the Lord was crueller than me ; 
Forgetting God is just, and knoweth best 
What folk should burn in fire, what folk be blest.” 
Milk was John’s nature, neither strong nor deep,— 
Stern, strong, must be the leaders of His sheep : 
We made an elder of John Galloway. 
Large seemed his heart, he ne'er was known to stray ; 
But he had little strength or wrath severe — 
He softened at the sinful pauper’s tear ; 
He gript his purse and pleaded like a fool 
For every lassie on the cuttie-stool. 

JEANIE. 
Where had the parish bairns sae kind a friend ? 


SANDIE. 
Bairns? did he teach them grace and make them mend ? 
At Sunday school what bairn had thought or care 
For fear o’ flaming Hell, if John was there, 
Questioning blushing brats upon his knees, 
And slily slipping in their hands bawbees ? 
Once, while he talked to me o’ life and death, 
I smelt the smell o’ whisky in his breath, 
“ Drinking again, John Galloway?” I said ; 
As gray as this pipe-reek, he hung his head. 
“O Sandie, Sandie!” he replied, ** I ken 
I am indeed the weakest man o’ men. 
Strange doubts torment me daily, and, alas! 
I try to drown them in the poisoned glass. 
By fits I fear! and in my chamber say, 
Lord, is Thy mark on poor John Galloway ? 
And sorely troubled, stealing slily out, 
I try to drown the wee black de’il o’ Doubt.” 
Woman, is this the man you would defend ? 
Nay, wheesht awhile, and hearken to his end. 
When he fell sick, in Martinmas, his fears 
Grew deeper far ; I found him oft in tears ; 
Though from the prophets of God’s might I read, 
He hearkened, but was little comforted, 
And even “ Revelations ” had no power 
‘To soothe the pangs of his departing hour, 
A week before he left this vale of woe, 
He at his window sat and watched the snow 
Falling and falling down without a sound, 
Poured slowly from (iod’s hand upon the ground : 
«See, Sandie, how it snaws!” I heard him say ; 
“ How many folk are cold, cold, cold this day ! 
How many want the fire that’s warming me ! 
How many starve !—and yet why should it be ?” 
And when I took the Book, explained, and read, 
He only gave a groan and shook his head. 
‘* Clearer and clearer I perceive my sin, 
How I to grace may never enter in ; 
That Book is for the strong, but I am weak ?”— 
And trembled, and a tear was on his cheek. 


JEANIE. 
Poor man! poor man! small peace in faith he found. 


SANDIE. 
The day he died, he called the Elders round, 
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Shook hands, and said, ‘+ Friends, though I gang from here, 
Down under earth, all will at last be clear. 
Too long have I been dwelling in the dark, 
‘The Lord on me forgot to put His mark, 
God help me!” And, till he was cold as clay, 
His foolish lips had little more to say ; 
And after we had laid him down in dust, * 
Weak to the last we found him, and unjust ; 
For when his will was read, unto our shame, 
The Kirk was scarcely mentioned in the same ! 
But he had left what little gear he had 
To Caird’s sick widow and her lass and lad ! 
CALIBAN. 


BOOKS. 
—— 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS.* 

Tuts is the first volume of a series of translations, which is to 
comprise all the extant works of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, except- 
ing the longer writings of Origen. ‘The magnitude of the scheme 
says much for the enterprise of the publishers, and, it may be 
added, for the capacity of the public which they supply. ‘The 
study of theology must be pursued with far more zeal than is com- 
monly supposed, if nearly twenty volumes of translations, gener- 
ally the most unprofitable kind of literary work, are likely to meet 
with a remunerative sale. Without forming an exaggerated esti- 
mate of the merits of early Christian literature, we can heartily 
wish success to this undertaking. If, as we imagine to be the case, 
it finds its principal support elsewhere than among the Anglican 
clergy, it is likely to be especially useful. The Church of England 
claims the great Latin and Greek Doctors as Fathers of her own, 
but it is the fault, in a great degree the involuntary fault, of 
the theology of the Presbyterian and the Dissenting communities 
that it has lost its connection with the Christian thought of the 
past. It cannot fail to gain breadth and largeness of view when 
this defect is remedied; nor could anything more conduce to this 
end than the study of a large body of divinity which may be 
said wholly to ignore the controversies with which it is apt to be 
engrossed. 

The editors do their best to make their work complete. ‘They 
have admitted into this volume every writing that can lay claim 





ROBERTS AND DONALDSON. 

‘‘ Owing, dear brethren, to the 
sudden and successive calamitous 
events which have happened to 
ourselves, we feel that we have 
been somewhat tardy in turning 
our attention to the points respect- 
ing which you consulted us; and 
especially to that shameful and de- 
testable sedition, utterly abhorrent 
to the elect of God, which a few 
rash and self-confident persons 
have kindled to such a pitch of 
frenzy that your venerable and 
illustrious name, worthy to be 
universally loved, has suffered 
grievous injury. For who ever 
dwelt even for a short time among 
you, and did not find your faith to 
bo as fruitful of virtue as it was 


firmly established? who did not| 


admire the sobriety and moderation 
of your godliness in Christ? who 
did not proclaim the magnificence 
of your hospitality? and who did 





WakE. 

“The sudden and unexpected 
dangers and calamities that hare 
fallen upon us have, we fear, made 
us more slow in our considerations 
of those things which you inquired 
of us, as also of that wicked and 
detestable sedition, so unbecoming 
the elect of God, which a few 
heady and self-willed men have 
fermented to such a degree of 
madness that your venerable and 
renowned name, 60 worthy of all 
men to be beloved, is greatly blas- 
phemed thereby. For who that 
has ever been among you has not 
experimented the firmness of your 
faith and its fruitfulness in all good 
works, and admired the tomper 
and moderation of your religion in 
Christ, and published abroad the 
munificonce of your hospitality, 
and thought you happy in your 
perfect and certain knowledge of 
the Gospel ?” 


not rejoice over your perfect and 
well grounded knowledge ?” 





The advantage in point of style is clearly with the older version. 
The best executed portion of the volume is, we think, the 
translation of the ‘* Shepherd” of Hermas. We should fancy that 
it has been, what every good translation must be, a labour of love 
with its author, Mr. Crombie. His pains have not been ill 
bestowed. ‘The English reader possesses now, for the first time, a 
true representation of the original, and, though he will probably 
pronounce it to be excessively tedious, he will find in it many 
points of interest. He will see, not without surprise, what 
manner of book it was which was so widely popular for three 
centuries, which great Fathers pronounced to be inspired, and 
which, if not included in the Canon, was publicly read in the 
Churches and bound up with the sacred volume itself. It has 
been compared, of course, with the Pilgrim's Proyress, for little other 
reason but that both works may be described as allegories. Of 
the peculiar excellencies of Bunyan’s great work, of its grace and 
beauty and pathos, of the singular skill of construction and un- 
ceasing human interest which make it so fascinating to those 
who have but the dimmest conception of its spiritual meaning, 
the ‘*Shepherd” does not present a trace. Christian, Faithful, 
Greatheart, the Sisters of the House Beautiful, the Shepherds of 





to belong to the Apostolic age, and some that are undoubtedly 
spurious. The Apocryphal Gospels are reserved for a later 
volume. | 

With regard to the difficult questions which arise as to the date 
and authorship of some of these documents, they very wisely | 
do nothing more than state the commonly received belief of | 
antiquity, and give some of the least questioned results of | 
modern criticism. It is an unhappy characteristic of controversies 
which even indirectly involve theological considerations that 
they are interminable. ‘There are but few of the secular re- 
mains of antiquity about which scholars are not generally agreed, 
but it seems-idle to hope for a like unanimity about religious 
documents. All that can be done under these circumstances is to 
give the reader an opportunity of forming a judgment for himself. 
This, as far as internal evidence is concerned, he may often be at 
least as well qualified to do as is the professed scholar. The 
Ignatian Epistles supply an instance in point. They are supposed 
to bear on certain questions of ecclesiastical government, and they 
have, accordingly, been made the subject of the bitterest and most 
unprofitable debate. The editors have done well in giving, first, 
a simple statement of the leading facts of this controversy, and 
then a translation of each of the three forms in which the Epistles 
are known to exist. An intelligent reader who can contrive to 
put away sectarian prepossessions will be able, with this help, to 
get as near the truth as there is now any hope of getting. 

The translation we have found, wherever we have compared it 
with the original, to be carefully and accurately executed. In 
point of style it hardly satisfies us. It was the obvious duty of 
the translators to imitate, so far as was possible, the dignity and 
simplicity of our Authorized Version of the Scriptures. They 
would thus have done something to lessen the wide gulf which 
separates these writings from the really Apostolic books. ‘This, 
we think, they have failed to do. We give from the beginning 
of the first Epistle of Clement a specimen of their work, side by 
side with the parallel passage from Archbishop Wake’s transla- 
tion :— 
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the Delectable Mountains are figures of romance, and we almost 
resent the interpretation which changes them into anything else ; 
but Hermas’s allegories are of the barest and baldest kind. There 
is no skilfully woven web of incident to veil the didactic purpose. 
A supernatural machinery of the simplest and slightest kind 
serves to introduce discourses on various ethical and theological 
subjects, and, as far as much of the work is concerneJ, would not 


| be missed, were it to disappear. In thie first book, Of Visions, a 


woman, in whom Hermas is taught to recognize the Church, 
lectures him on his shortcominzs, anl on the construction of 
the society of whichshe is theemblem. At the end of the book the 
Shepherd is introduced, **a man of glorious aspect, dressed like 
a shepherd, with a white goat’s skin, a wallet on his shoulders, 
and a rod in his hand.” The second book, Of Commandments, 
consists of the homilies which he delivers to Hermas. ‘The third 
book, Of Similitudes, contains the images which he uses to instruct 
his pupil about his righteousness, repentance, the comparative 
evil and punishment of various sins, and the like subjects. ‘There 
is nothing like a coutinued allegory ; the identity of the speaker 
and of the listener supplies the merest thread of connection 
between various emblems. Of these the best sustained is the 
eighth similitude, “ of the large willow tree overshadowing plains 
and mountains, under whose shade had assembled all those who 
were called by the name of the Lord.” Of this tree, ‘* which is 
the law of God that was given to the whole world,” the angel cuts 
off a branch and gives to every man. As he brings it back green 
or withered, or in every variety of condition between these two 
extremes, so he has his reward. 

Tedious as the whole book undoubtedly is, it contains many 
isolated points of interest. Its great antiquity, and there is good 
reason for placing its date as early as that of any writing not 
canonical, gives it a special value. It is curious to note the early 
cropping up of questions which were afterwards to convulse the 
Church. ‘The doctrine about sin after baptism is laid down with 
precision (p. 355). ‘I'here is to be one opportunity of repentance 
for such sin, and no more. Very stern language is held 
about the Lapsi, i.e., those who fell away in time of perse- 
cution. ‘The Lord hath sworn by Lis Son that those who denied 
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their Lord have abandoned their life in despair.” The doctrine 
about divorce is decided. A man must put away a vicious wife, 
put he may not marry another (p. 353). Of an ascetic tone of 
thought there is but little trace. We extract a passage about 
fasting, which may serve as a specimen of the translators’ style :— 

“T see the Shepherd sitting down beside me, and saying, ‘ Why have 
you come hither so early in the morning ?’—*‘ Because, Sir,’ I answered, 
+] have a station.’-—‘ What is a station ?’ he asked.—‘I am fasting, Sir,’ 
I replied.—‘ What is this fasting,’ he continued, ‘ which you are observ- 
ing ?’—‘ As I have been accustomed, Sir,’ I reply, ‘so I fast..—‘ You do 
not know,’ he says, ‘how to fast unto the Lord: this useless fasting 
which you observe to Him is of no value."—‘ Why, Sir,’ I answered, 
‘do you say this?—‘I say to you,’ he continued, ‘that the fasting 
which you observe is not a fasting. But I will teach you what is true and 
acceptable fasting to the Lord. Listen,’ he continued. ‘God does not 
desire such an empty fasting. For fasting to God in this way you will 
do nothing for a righteous life; but offer to God a fasting of the follow- 
ing kind: Do no evil in your life, and serve the Lord with a pure 
heart; keep His commandments, walking in His precepts, and let no 
evil desire arise in your heart, and believe in God ’” (p. 381). 

The language held about probation and punishment (p. 388, e¢ 
seq.) is specially worthy of note, as differing from the hard nega- 
tive dogmatism into which Protestantism has been driven by 
Romish extravagances. ‘The existence of distinct clerical order 
is very plainly recognized. What do our Presbyterian friends 
say to this (p. 336)?—** The square white stones which fitted 
exactly into each other are apostles, bishops, teachers, and deacons, 
who have lived in godly purity, and have acted as bishops and 
teachers and deacons chastely and reverently to the elect of God ?” 

We can do nothing more on the present occasion than mention 
the companion volume to that which is the subject of this notice, 
containing translations of Justin Martyr and Athenagoras. 





A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE.* 

Tue great charm of this inimitable little sketch of French country 
life seems to be in the graceful childlikeness of the manners of the 
whole social group it describes. In England, grown-up persons of 
the most pleasant kind are se!dom or never childlike. ‘The charm 
of simplicity may last into maturity, though even that is not very 
common, but the charm of perfect spontaneity, of childlike self- 
will, or childlike self-devotion, childlike guilelessness and equally 
childlike guile, of childlike helplessness and equally childlike 
dexterity under difficulties, especially of childlike frankness and 
equally childlike stratagem for purposes of courtesy, is almost 
unknown in the best English society. ‘The sketches of character 
in this little book are the merest outlines, sometimes so slight 
as only just to give individuality of expression, sometimes 
vivid enough to impress the memory very powerfully, but 
never studied in anything like detail. But the effect of the 
whole upon the reader's imagination is far more vivid than the 
effect of the parts. ‘There isa wholeness and beauty of expres- 
sion about the picture of the little society kept together for a 
single week only within the cognizance of the reader of this story, 
which is never to be found in any English story. Even such 
a picture as Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford,—perfect in its way, and 
executed with far more laborious detail,—gives no such impression 
of differences of character blended into a single social whole, 
simply because there is no such thing to be found even in the 
most perfectly amalgamated of English societies. Englishmen 
and Englishwomen have by their very nature less capacity to blend 
with each other. ‘Their lives are too much regulated by recognized 
social customs and etiquettes, too little by the momentary result 
of spontancous social feeling. M. Berthier, a French artist, who is 
one of the best figures in the admirable little group at Marny, gives 
us a perfect illustration of the element in the English character 
which prevents the spontaneousness necessary to the charm of all 
true society. He is describing the different way in which the 
English and other nations deal with the great evil of sea-sick- 
ness :— 

“ Mademoiselle does not look as if she had crossed the sea yesterday : 
were you ill?” asked Monsieur Berthier, in his slow gentle way. “I 
think the English character never comes out more strongly than on 
board a steamboat,” he continued. “ The feeling of decency—le conven- 
able—is what English people never lose sight of —English women 
more especially: even the tortures of sea-sickness they manage to 
control, and retire to some secluded corner with their basin, hoping 
to shroud from observation an attitude which no amount of will can 
render graceful or dignified. I saw a vulgar Spaniard once, when I was 
crossing over to England: he had been making game of a poor Meess, 
who, with English forethought, had provided herself with a basin before 
the vessel started. He straddled about on deck with a great chain and 
a gaudy cane, and said in a swaggering way, ‘ Look at all these poor 
wretches who are determined to be ill! their precautions are exactly 
what makes them so; they are afraid, and give in, and of course are 
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| sick immediately ; but if one walks up and down as I do, and smokes 
| as I do, and sings as I do, one is never ill.’ Ho began executing some 
| roulades as the boat steamed out of harbour; the sea was terrible, and 
before ten minutes were over, my Spaniard, who had suddenly lapsed into 
ominous silence and gradually become of a hue the like of which I 
never beheld before or since on any human countenance, uttered a dis- 
cordant shriek, and made a violent plunge at a basin he saw upon a 
bench near him; the ship lurched, the basin rolled off, and he rolled 
after it, and lay wallowing there on the ground where he fell, an utterly 
demoralized and disgusting object; but so miserable and so regardless 
of all appearances, that I assure you he became almost grand through 
excess of suffering, and the entire absence of self-consciousness. Meess, 
with her basin in her corner, and all her British dignity, was little by 
the side of that Spaniard in the agony of his utter self-abandonment.”— 
We all laughed, but Madame Olympo took the English side of the ques- 
tion, and stood up for it very vigorously. Monsieur Berthier turned to 
me. “Confess that you went downstairs and tried to hide yourself 
from every one; you would not be English if you had not done this. I 
remember at one time of my life having to pass every day the English 
| pastrycook’s at the corner of the Rue de Rivoli. I used to see the 
| English Misses there eating cakes, and when I looked in at them (for 
they were almost always pretty) they took a crumb at the time, but 
when I passed on, and they thought they were not seen any more, they 
put enormous pieces into their mouths, and ate with as much voracity 
as other people. I used to amuse myself with pretending to go by, and 
then coming back stealthily to watch them from the corner of the 
window, and they always did the same.” 

There are characters in this fascinating little sketch, or tale, or 
whatever it may be called, of all kinds, self-willed and yielding, 
selfish and unselfish, timorous and bold, helpless and helpful, but al} 
(except the English Lady Blankeney and her daughter) have this 
most fascinating social quality of childlike spontaneity,—that is, 
express themselves with so much less relation to abstract rules and 
general conventions than the English, and therefore with so much 
more ease. Madame Olympe, the mistress and presiding genius of 
the household, with her imperious self-will and infinite depth 
of tenderness and compassion, is as childlike as her own little 
daughter Jeanne,—nay, more so, as childlike in her own way as 
M. Dessaix, the naif old violinist who imitates the manners of 
flies and elephants at dinner time, and picks peaches with an 
elephantine sweep of his arm off his young friend’s Ursula Hamil- 
ton’s plate. ‘Take the following little trait of Madame Olympe’s 
self-will, and notice how much less social restraint childlike self- 
will of this kind causes, than far less obstinate and far more 
reasonable self-will of another and more regulated kind :— 

After we had gone steadily along for about ten minutes, one of tho 
horses shied at a piece of paper that was lying in the road. Madame 
Olympe gave a scream: “ It’s the white horse!” cried she.—“ It's the 
bay one,” said Monsieur René, looking out. The coachman whipped 
and whipped in vain; the animal jumped and fidgeted, but weal bet 
go by the place. Madame Olympe was beginning to be a good deal 
frightened. ‘It’s the white horse!” she exclaimed again. Monsieur 
Charles now looked out in his turn. ‘No, Olympe,” said he, “ it is the 
bay horse.”"—“It's the white horse!” she vociferated, eyeing him 
despotically, between two screams. The beast now began to kick ana 
plunge, and Madame Olympe got into a state of the most imperious 
terror. “ There is no white horse at all in the carriage,” said Monsieur 
Charles. “ But when I tell you that I choose that it should be a white 
horse !” cried she, in her highest key, and with her eyebrows running 
straight up her forehead into her hair. It was too funny, and we all 
went into fits of laughter, in which she could not help joining very 
heartily herself, in spite of her alarm. 





The picture of M. Dessaix, the helpless little violinist, who is so 
utterly dependent on his young companion, Ursula Hamilton, 
that he knocks at the compartment between their rooms to com- 
plain that he cannot sleep for some mysterious smell—which turns 
out to be due to apples under his bed—is most entertaining and 
engaging. We have not room for any lengthened extract, but such 
a relation as this between a man and a young lady, who is neither 
his relative nor his fiancée—a relation admitted to be very rare 
even in France—would be quite impossible in England :— 


We had nearly finished dessert, when Ursula suddenly exclaimed,— 
“ What in the world are you doing, Jacques ?"”—He was carefully strok- 
ing down both sides of his nose with the first finger of each hand, and 
then rubbing the points of the fingers together at the end of his nose, 
as if to rub off some adhesive substance. 1 had seen him steadily doing 
this during the last ten minutes.—“ That is the way the flies do,” he 
| said, looking up at her meditatively. “Hast thou never seen how they 
| clean their bodies, first with their legs going carefully under their 
| wings, and then how they clean their legs by scraping them against 
| each other?” and he did it again. “ Ceci c'est ‘élephant,” he continued 
| mournfully, and stretching his arm out with a sudden impetuous sort 
| of circular sweep across to Ursula’s plate, he picked up from off it a 
| peach which she was just going to eat, and dropped it with a curve 
from above into his own mouth. The dexterity and the likeness to the 
creature he was imitating were perfectly marvellous, and perfectly irre- 
sistible—even Maria blinked her short-sighted eyes and chuckled 
faintly. Monsieur René alone maintained a well-bred gravity, and gave 
the signal for leaving the table by rising at once. 





And again :— 


“T will write a new oratorio of Samson,” said Monsieur Jacques. 
“And Samson shall be a contralto, and thou shalt sing it—thou who 
art strong.” —“ But how wilt thou write it?’ said Ursula—“ thou who 
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art not strong? One does but what one is. Thou dear old ninny,” she 
went on caressiugly, ‘“ thou hast a little soul: how wilt thou do great 
things with it? But thou hast a tender soul, and a fanciful brain, and 
of grace, tenderness, and fancy thou wilt always be master. Thou 
canst but what thou art. Write me a cantata of David before he went 
up to slay the Philistine, in the flower of his shepherd days, and I will 
sing that for thee.” 

Very striking, too, is the sketch of M. René de Saldes, the 
ladies’ man of the story, with his wonderful influence over every- 
body, due to a mixture of scornfulness, savoir-faire, and selfishness, 
and to the ‘little tired, sad smile,” which makes all the women 
feel him their superior, and leads them to indulge an entirely mis- 
taken fancy that he has some deep sorrow (other than his own 
pride and selfishnes) which they could console. Even he, who has 
by far the most artificially regulated mind in the story, hasa 
social spontaneity about him which makes him very different from 
the ladies’ hero of an English tale, though it comes out in reckless 
sarcasmns, directed against any one he cannot sway, and in sad little 
compliments, spontaneous in form, but intended to gain him influ- 
ence where he sees that he can establish an influence, which imply 
anything but disinterested spontaneousness of character. Still, the 
ease, the absolute adaptation of his language to the exigencies of the 
moment, and without any regard to abstract rules, is as remarkable 
in M. René de Saldes as in any of the others, and his passionate 
burst of childlike grief when he cannot persuade Ursula Hamilton 
to marry him, is conceived entirely in the same social school. 
Nothing can be better than the child (Jeanne’s) description of 
the nature of M. de Saldes’ influence in the chateau :— 

“ René is travelled, and learned, and artistic, and interesting—above all, 
interesting ; that is the very word for him. Buthe never thinks much 
about anybody, that I can see, except himself; and yet somehow, I don’t 
know why, one can’t help having a feeling of immense respect for him; 
I suppose, because he has always the air of despising one so—it gives 
one immediately a morbid desire after his approbation and notice. It is 
a great thing for us to have him come here in the winters; we should 
fall back into the benighted state of the Middle Ages, and do nothing 
but kill our hogs and eat them, if it were not for him! He keeps us all 
up to the mark. I always read up to him when he is coming, and we 
never dare shut an eye of an evening; and Maman dresses herself pro- 
perly, and puts on no more gowns that were made in the year one; and 
Charles does not make any dirty jokes; and even the cook sends up 
‘superhuman dinners when he is at Marny! Do you understand him at 
all from my description ?” 

All the little side-figures are equally characteristic of a society 
entirely unknown in England. The little nun and her gossippy 
self-dedication and devotion to the highest duties of charity is 
a& most amusing and pathetic side-figure ; and excellent, though 
rather faint, is the sketch of M. Charles, the Marquis, who in the 
absence of Madame Olympe would have been master of the 
chateau. Perhaps the poorest sketch in the book is the figure 
meant to be most striking, Ursula Hamilton, who impresses us as 
‘drawn from life only in her exquisitely drawn relation to M. 
Dessaix. In other aspects of her character she is scarcely well 
defined. All the studies, however, are mere outlines, and it is 
somewhat remarkable how much pleasure Madame Sartoris has 
amanaged to give us by sketches so very slight and airy as these. 





A RELIGIOUS STORY OF OXFORD LIFE.* 
Turs is a story ‘‘ with a purpose,” and that purpose a good and 
religious one, but how far the purpose improves the story,—which 
shows a certain slender, though certainly not very remarkable 
Share of literary capacity,—or how far the necessities of the story 
modify the purpose will be a matter decided very differently by 
different readers. For our own parts, we have never much pleasure 
in reading a professed fiction the religious purpose of which is 
embodied not in the workings of human character, so much as in 
the turn of circumstances and the combination of events. If in 
an actual biography evidence is produced that the subject of it 
was as a matter of fact intensely affected by a special external 
event, —as Luther was, for instance, in his youth, by the stroke of 
lightning which killed the lad at his side,—such a proof of the 
co-operation between the external Providence of the world and 
the divine Spirit who rules the conscience and the heart, 
exercises undoubtedly a great and just influence over the 
mind. But then this is precisely because we are dealing 
with a fact, with what we know to be really true, and no 
fiction. When the combination of external events which ‘‘con- 
verts” a fictitious hero is equally fictitious, it is impossible to 
take it for what it is meant to be,—an illustration of the love of 
4od,—because the reader cannot help asking himself, ‘‘ How do you 
know that if there had been such a man, such special methods as 
these would have been used to save him from his evil life?” 
Hence we take it that it is the proper limit of a moral and 
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religious: purpose in a fictitious story, to keep the reader's 
attention fixed on the working of inward laws so general, and go 
open to every one’s experience to verify, that they shall carry with 
them their own evidence of naturalness. ‘Thus, when Arthur 
Donnithorne’s sin and its natural consequences are traced out in 
Adam Bede, with absolutely nothing of either improbability or 
even remarkable coincidence to bring it home to his conscience, 
nothing but the natural consequences which have happened a 
thousand times in real life, and their reflex influence on his own 
nature as sketched at the outset, we havea novel witha purpose 
which is not only not inconsistent with, but essential to, the 
literary development of the story. But this is far from being 
the case where there is anything in the course of the inei- 
dent to challenge the question,—‘is this probable?’ or even 
‘is this sufficiently like what occurs in the case of ordinary 
men of the character supposed to reader it really illustrative of 
the ordinary course of human life?’ If the answer is in the nega- 
tive, the force of the moral purpose embodied is destroyed. Take 
the moral of this Oxford story as the author gives it in his final 
paragraph :— 

“Perhaps this narrative may be accepted as a faint attempt to illus- 

trate the vast power and illimitable nature of human repentance and 
divine forgiveness. It would not, perhaps, have been diflicult to describe 
a high, noble, and impetuous nature led astray by some strong tempta- 
tion and being restored and raised. But the caso of a man, stained by 
the cunning vulgar vices, and selfish with the stereotyped selfishness of 
the society in which he lives, without high aims or natural affection or 
a spark of religious feeling, and living according to the most ordinary 
and hopeless type of worldliness; and then greatly forgiven and greatly 
loving: this is something infinitely more difficult and rare. But even 
one so selfish, frivolous, and depraved may yet, in the infinite mercy of 
the Redeemer, be reclaimed to bear the fruits and flowers of the divine 
life. Such as he is, we present Dudley as our hero, with all his 
unheroic qualities ; a deeply sinning, but a pardoned and a most repen- 
tant man.” 
Now, few will deny that this is a good moral, but then the most 
essential point of all is this,—what is the machinery by which 
Dudley is supposed to be converted from this ordinary mean, selfish, 
and sinful life, ‘* stained by cunning and vulgar vices,” to the faith 
and goodness in which he is left at the conclusion of the story ? 
The actual means of conversion is, in his case, that after he has 
jilted the farmer’s daughter to whom he had made love, and she 
and her parents had left the country for New Zealand, broken- 
hearted at the shame of the scandal about her, Dudley, by that 
time also ‘‘in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes,” suddenly 
reads an account of the wreck of the vessel and the loss of almost 
all on board, including the girl Rosalind Larpent herself, who is 
described by the survivors as having been the religious stay of 
her father and mother and the other passengers in the hour of 
death. This makes such an tmpression of anguish on Dudley, 
himself in want and disgrace and deserted by all the world, that 
it softens his mind to receive the faith in Christ as he hears it 
preached in a church into which he turns almost accidentally to 
take shelter from a snowstorm. Now, how can a story of this 
kind illustrate the love of God, unless it is either fact, and not 
fiction, or at least it can be shown that the issue is so natural a 
consequence of Dudley’s sins as to represent what does actually 
take place in a large proportion of such cases? If the story bea 
fiction, it must, to answer the author’s purpose, be representative 
of the truth as it occurs in the case of the larger number of men simi- 
larly situated. But is this the case? Is it, then, so common that by 
an unintended and uncalculated consequence of a man’s sins, the 
being to whom he is most attached in the world comes to a sudden 
and tragic, but touching and subduing death? We should say 
that it was the rarest thing in the world for this to happen, and 
the author evidently feels this, for he leaves the majority of the 
hero’s fast companions to go on in their fast ways quite pros- 
perously, so showing that he does not take Dudley’s fortunes as 
typical of the fortunes of men ‘stained by cunning and vulgar 
vices.” Had the story been a biography it might have had its 
effect, as it would, at least, have shown how God really did deal 
with one such case of cunning and vulgar vice. Had it been 
illustrative of the general fortunes of men like Dudley, even 
though fictitious, it would have had a moral purpose perfectly 
consistent with the rules of art. As it is, we do not see how the 
story is adapted to illustrate anything, except how the author can 
imagine Providence dealing with such a worthless fellow as 
Dudley, so as to raise him into a true son of God. 

That is the objection, as it strikes us, to most religious novels, 
at all events one which applies very strongly to this, and frets the 
reader in tracing the purpose with which it was evidently com- 
posed. For the rest, the story is not entirely without literary 
power, though the literary power is faint, and is very much subor- 
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dinated to didactic digressions. 


The sketch of Mr. Bohun | three lines like these. M. Blane has been explaining and en- 


(afterwards Lord Atherley) is not without merit, nor is Mr. | forcing the great idea of the 7imes that land in England is an 
Courtenay, who makes his offer to Lady Edith Bohun with such | article of luxury, owned for other reasons than its yield in interest, 


true tutorial calmness, us if he were setting her a lesson, entirely 
without a living interest. Perceval is only Mr. Courtenay-and- 
water, and the other figures are shadows, Dudley himself included. 
But the great feature of the story is its moral, and its moral is ques- 
tionable, tending as it does to teach that ‘‘ mean and vulgar vice ” 
is likely to be arrested by some stunning blow dealt by God from 
without. The moral, too, is rather obtruded. When Mr. 
Courtenay, the College tutor, begins a set oration to Dudley, 
“Oh Dudley, oh, my dear boy! I am also [besides tutor], an 
unworthy minister of God, and I must say something more 
to you,” &c., even the reader who sympathizes most with 
the moral begins to fidget and resent it. It is not the substance, 
but the sermonizing manner of Mr. Courtenay, and of the book, 
which affects us as if these sort of moral and religious truths 
were “for edification,” rather than at the basis of the teacher's 
own life as much as of that of the taught. On the whole, this is 
not a type of novels with the sort of purpose we like,—not because 
we do not heartily sympathize with the purpose, but because we 
think fictions like this invented to embody it, rarely succeed in not 
rendering the purpose less impressive and less attractive than 


before. 


M. LOUIS BLANC’S LETTERS ON ENGLAND.* 
M. Lovis Branc plays in England just the part which jour- 
nalists are so fond of assigning to the “ intelligent foreigner.” 
For more years than he probably cares to count,—for after 
all allowances are made, years of exile are years deducted 
from one’s life,—he has poured out in Paris letters describing 
English life, ideas, politics, and events, and in so pouring them 
out has done inestimable service to his own country and to ours. 
It is no light thing for France that whenever a question arises on 
which English opinion is important, Paris should learn at once on 
authority it cannot suspect what English opinion really is, where- 
in the Times is wrong and wherein right, what the official talk 
really signifies, which English sentiment will lead to action, and 
which evaporate in words, And it is a still greater thing for 
England that at every crisis and on every great topic she should 
be represented in Paris by one who understands her thoroughly, 
better sometimes than she understands herself ; who never interprets 
her unkindly, who makes as few mistakes as men usually make 
about friends for whom they sincerely care, yet who is emphatically 
not English ; who has not a parochial prejudice in his head, and 
views everything from an intellectual stand point with which not one 
Englishman in a thousand ever can fully sympathize. Not a little 
of the softened tone of Parisian sentiment towards England, a soft- 
ness quite consistent with some latent jealousy and a good deal of 
latent scorn, is due to the carefully upright manner in which M. 
Louis Blanc has commented on the ever varying aspect of 
English politics, to the cool analysis, never suspicious, never 
jealous, yet never blind, to which he has subjected English opinion. 
We do not know that his letters, a second series of which is now 
given to the public, will have a wide circulation here. They are 
a little too much like intellectual caviare for that, and he is apt 
to allow too much time to intervene between the events they 
describe and their republication in this country. ‘These letters, 
for example, come only down to 1864, and lack, therefore some- 
thing of the freshness and life they originally possessed. But 
sure we are that those who do read them will rise with a feeling 
of instruction, such as that with which one quits a church tower 
or lofty hill, a feeling as if details had at last gathered themselves 
in a whole, as if one understood the geography of the little 
district the topography of which was so familiar. Let a 
squire, for example, read the series of letters upon the 
English tenure of land. He will acknowledge that M. 
Blanc is as fair as he himself could desire, that he does 
not hate English proprietors, that he allows to the aristocracy 
all it could fairly claim, that he weighs the small cultivation 
against the large without prejudice or favour, that, in fact, he is 
about as unlike the imaginary French Socialist in tone as it is 
possible to be. And yet the squire, pondering those crisp, closely 
packed sentences, which are to ordiuary writing what prussic 
acid is to ordinary poisons, or what Liebig’s extractum carnis is 
to beefsteak, feels uneasily aware that landlordism is not quite so 
sacred a thing as it seemed to be, is more open to discussion, less 
beyond the reach of attack or innovation. It is not nice for him, 
for example, to find the case of the land tax stated against him in 
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and ther he adds, ‘‘ But there is one point which the 7imes has 
omitted to clear up, and it is this: How comes it that where 
taxation weighs so heavily upon articles of first necessity, it does 
not weigh at all upon an article of luxury?” And these few 
figures :— 


France—1859. 

RE I css ccnscocsivvcisqaveneetiiamanes £70,956, 764 
ee EE BED viniitanittementieniencininiennnns 11,173,906 
Enotanp—1859. 

Wages of Rocsigts .ccccccceves scccoseo gnesonscoscoces £65,477, 284 
EPIL cccucsstudissaeaedin snemmensnbsamaaenmabedl 2,037,627 


The meaning of which is that the land which, in France, pays nearly 
the sixth part of the whole taxation, pays only the thirty-second part in 
En gland. 

Nor is it pleasant to him to finda cool, calm observer, who begins 
by exposing the immense evils consequent on peasant proprietor - 
ship, describing the English agricultural system as a huge 
‘* scaffolding,” an artificial erection, and analyzing the “ landed 
interest ” thus :— 

Families of landowners having each about six tenant 


DARUIED . cscinverersimbnem maaan 0,000 
Families of farmers employing each about five labourers ...... 180,000 
Families cultivating on their own account fields, gardens, 

emmall farms  ...cccccccccccccccscescscessevccocossecescsoscocsocsoses 0,000 
Families of labourers working on account of others...........++++ 900,000 

Bete ceccorcoese 1,250,000 


each tenant, it follows that to not more than 30,000 familes belonged at 
that time, if not the whole, at least a very notable proportion of the soil. 
As for the farmers, they are capitalists more or less considerable, pos- 
sessing in live stock, agricultural implements, &c., something like 10/. 
per acre, and pressing with a crushing weight upon the mass of 
labourers. 

There is perhaps nothing in all that very new or very formidable, 
only, as we say, it is not pleasant for the squire to see that such is 
the judgment passed by one whose intellect it is impossible to 
question upon a system he is accustomed to think semi-divine. It 
is not pleasant to be told, with conclusive illustrations, that, ‘ In 
every country, I fear, a deep layer of barbarism underlies the 
lowest stratum of civilization; but such is especially the case in 
England, where the dregs of dregs are to be met with.” Or read 
this little paragraph by the light of recent events, while remember- 
ing the tolerance with which all England is regarding the shame- 
less tergiversation of the adroit Chancellor of the Exchequer :— 

We in France always look at things from the stand-point of things as 

they shonld be ; hera they look at them from the stand-point of things as 
they are. Hence the readiness of Englishmen to take in good part that 
shiftiness in their statesmon which among ourselves would cause & 
scandal. Never was Sir Robert Peel more popular than when he became 
the promoter of measures which he had formerly attacked without 
mercy. People admired him, not for being converted to a principle, but 
for surrendering to a fact. 
That little judgment comes from a man who penned this singular 
prophecy in October, 1863, when all Englishmen deemed the 
South certain of independence, and when a lecture against slavery 
needed hardihood to deliver :— 

To me it seems certain, that in favour of the South are the very 

1 whose infl acts decisively on the direction of affairs. That 

is the evil. For this evil there is a remedy. Let the armies of the 
North succeed in winning victory to their side, and the South will have 
very soon lost in the drawing-rooms, the clubs, even in the dockyards 
of Liverpool, the sympathies they now have acquired—sympathies far 
from sentimental in their nature, and which would not hold out a month 
against the might of accomplished facts. It becomes only “small folk,” 
men of the people, and those who profess the worship of ideas, to fire up 
for truth, to reverence justice for her own sake, and to ask from success, 
before bowing down to it, a report of the morality of its measures. 
It happened so, did it not? and when one has finished 500 pages 
of prophecies as accurate, judgments as lucid, statements as con- 
densed, one begins to feel as if it were possible that wisdom will 
not end, as it did not begin, with the 7imés. 

Upon that great journal M. Louis Blanc passes the judgment 
all foreign observers pass, and which the majority of Englishmen 
reject. He doubts whether it is entitled to call itself the mirror 
of the people, whether it does not rather put into their minds the 
ideas it often professes find there. ‘‘ The Times in reality re- 
presents public opinion only because it forms it, and this power of 
forming it is given by the notion, so widely spread, that it merely 
represents it. ‘The 7imes is far from being a tribune, access to 
which is open toall. It is a laboratory, in which a few men of 
great ability, profoundly versed in the knowledge of the Eng- 
lish character, and always starting from a narrow point of 
view, which is called a practical one, work up the materials 
cf which the circulation of thought is composed in England.” 
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There is action and reaetion doubtless, for M. Blanc has lived 
among us long enough to know that amid and under all our free- 
dom there is one tyranny. Perhaps the wisest among these scores 
of letters, all so kindly to England, is the only hostile one, 


I have told you what public opinion is worth in England, Does it not 
on certain occasions’ make its power too greatly felt? I fear it does, 
In France public opinion is the asylum in which freedom, hunted out of 
institutions, finds shelter; in England it is the fortress where despotism, 
hunted out of institutions, sometimes fixes its abode. Why keep it 
secrot, or how deny the fact? Public opinion in England is a power 
which in truth has nothing in common with that which governments 
are wont to arm themselves withal against aught that annoys them; but 
which weighs none the less unkindly on the thinker and the philosopher, 
discouraging or morally chastising every bold initiative, clipping the 
wings of every spirit that would rise into unknown regions, and promis- 
ing the joys of gratified ambition only to those who are content to walk 
in beaten paths. Public opinion in England! Woe to him who defies 
it! There will be invoked against him no text of law; before no court 
will he be taken ; there will be started after him no police officers, no 
gendarmes; but he will run the risk of dying for want of air, and of dis- 
appearing crushed by the weight of indifference or of scorn! In France, 
when M. Proudhon launched his book La Propriété, c’est le Vol, many 
were wroth, many cried out against it, but all that only gave the work a 
great success. In England neither ministers, nor lawgivers, nor judges, 
nor policemen would have had to mix themselves up in the matter; but 
the book would probably have found no one curious to read it, no one 
willing to publish it, and perhaps no one who would agree to print it. 
To sacrifice your own opinions to public opinion is in France considered 
a blamable weakness on the part of a politician. In England His 
Majesty Public Opinion smiles on such sacrifices as the homage due to 
i The inevitable result of this too absolute sway of public 
opinion is to pass under the dull gauge of uniformity, not only ideas, but 
tastes, usages, habits. Even in the smallest trifles people in England 
are not entirely their own masters. I know a Frenchman who cannot 
without discomfort keep his hat upon his head. Well! he has never 
chanced to go up the street, hat in hand, without immediately becoming 
the jest of passers-by. Such, too, was the lot, as I remember, of every 
foreigner with a moustache before the Crimean War; that is to say, be- 
fore the Irishman Russell had written to the Zimes, whose correspondent 
ho was, that besides the bearded warriors sent forth by Lutetia, the 
smooth-skinned men of Albion produced upon the Turks the effect of 
rope-dancers. At that time whoever broke the laws of respectability 
with reference to his upper lip and chin, made himself liable to be re- 
fused employment in any warehouse, if he wished to learn a trade ; to 
get no pupils, if he was a teacher; to tout for customers, if he opened a 
shop. 

We do not intend, however, in any way to review M. Louis 
Blanc. We can no more condense these letters than we could 
condense perfumes, no more display their special merit by extracts 
than we could show the beauty of a flower by little snippets from 
its leaves. Our only business is to state a conviction that to 
those who care to study recent English history with the help of 
a mind essentially foreign, but of rare insight and honesty, to all 
who like to gaze on a well known landscape from a new point of 
observation, these letters will prove most pleasant and most in- 
structive. ‘The only regret with which we have read them arises 
from the fact that they are translations. The translators have 
done their work well enough, but there are not a dozen men in 
England who can write English so powerful in its delicate felicity 
of phrase as this French exile, the solitary ‘‘ Red,” as the Times 


years ago observed, whom England has ever cordially accepted. 





THE TAYLORS OF ONGAR.* 
TuesE volumes are worth looking at carefully. We use the 
words *‘ looking at” deliberately. A few may find reading them 
through both pleasant and profitable, a far larger class will gladly 
make themselves acquainted with the first volume, and there are 
others, perhaps, who, with ourselves, will be led carefully to study 
both (not without a consciousness that the task is somewhat irk- 
some), from a desire fully to follow out the trains of thought they 
suggest. Here, in these pages, the author of the Physical Theory 
of Another Life, and the inventor of more than one skilful 
mechanical device, with his sister, the well known Jane Taylor, 
live before us. Seldom Jong separated from each other, all their 
earlier lives spent in the most intimate interchange of thought, one 
has scarcely passed froin amongst us, whilst the voice of the other 
has been silent for more than forty years; and as we look from the 
one to the other, and read these fragments from a pen that 
from one generation to another in this family seems to have 
been never idle, we see that in the interval of that short 
forty years a silent revolution, mightier than the one which 
marked their earlier years, has taken place among us. ‘The 
Essays in Rhyme may rest on our shelves beside Cowper or 
Young, Display beside Decision, but we look at them as at 
some quaint Dutch pictures, which have a certain realism of their 
own, and yet touch no chord to which our own lives respond. Was 
it a healthy life, this religious life of seventy years ago? A 





* The Taylors of Ongar. Edited by the Rev, Isaac Taylor, M.A. London: Jackson, 
Walford, and Hodder, 


strange, silent beauty rests on it now, like the calm on a dead 
man’s face. ‘The quiet home in Lavenham, where “a handsome 
dwelling, with spacious garden well stocked with fruit,” were to 
be had for 6/. a year; where the mother read aloud at meals, and 
no moment in the day was suffered to be lost ; where the winter 
months pass in unbroken quiet; yet the days in their well filled order 
did not seem monotonous; where the mornings were spent by the 
girls in what would now be called household drudgery, but which 
with them seems only to have left them fresher for the evening's 
work, the writing of those verses which have been the delight of 
more than one generation of children since, and are likely to last 
when the essays of maturer years have been long forgotten. That 
Jane Taylor’s stories and essays found so wide and eager a reception 
proves she was the exponent of the thoughts of many at that 
time. There had already begun the reaction from the fierce 
infidelity and careless libertinism of the eightcenth century, a 
strong desire, not after a higher life exactly—that was to follow~ 
but after a sense of completeness, satisfaction, roundness, as it were, 
in the daily routine, and men, but more especially women, who 
never dreamed of eternal life as a thing already begun, who had 
not the faintest perception that Christ revealed more than divines 
taught, nevertheless, believed in duty as a grand principle, leading 
along a strait road to a desirable though unknown goal. And 
the school was not a despicable one. The women at least learned 
much a later generation seems in some danger of forgetting, the 
children nursed in it have some of them outlived it, but we should 
like to be sure the present age will produce equally fine specimens 
of character,—men who, when their English is rusty, will have 
their honour bright,—women who, when their hair is white, will 
still find men the better for their presence. We have learved to 
despise a story with a moral, to believe that,— 
‘ Liberal applications lie 

In Art, as Nature, dearest friend ; 

So ’twere to cramp its use, if I 

Should hook it to some useful end.” 
We have done with ‘‘ Mirrors ” and ‘‘ Looking-Glasses,” are tired, 
in short, of looking at our own small selves, begin to think we 
are, after all, but atoms in a universe, the resources of which are 
daily opening more widely to our view. It is a higher, at least, a 
wider life, but we return to look again at the pioneers who cut 
the way to it for us, through many a huge impediment. These 
Taylors were amongst them, not in the van, but steadily doing 
the work. One of the earliest amongst them who took ‘“ the 
family pen” into his hand, Charles Taylor, the well read editor of 
Calmet, uncle to Isaac Taylor, of Stanford Rivers, is well sketched 
in these volumes. The “ artist-scholar,” to whom work was 
play and rest work, “‘ teeming with repressed energy,” so repressed, 
he seems to have turned some key upon his deeper intellectual 
nature when he left his study, and never at the family table dis- 
coursed of the matters wherewith his brain was teeming. His 
table talk, says his biographer, “‘ was an instance in illustration of 
Talleyrand’s reply to an impertinent physician, who had tried to 
lead him into State affairs, ‘ Sir, I never talk of things that I 
understand.’” ‘To the last he loved his work, but shrank from 
the fame which attended it. We gather from this sketch that Mr. 
C. Taylor, engraver, was to be found at home, but the editor of 
Calmet nowhere. 

The chief interest of the book, however, centres around Jane 
Taylor, and it is almost as the antiquarian looks at some ancient- 
seeming coin, whose modern date he more than half suspects, that 
we look at these letters of not yet fifty years ago. ‘The names 
are the familiar names of places and people yet among us, but the 
style, which had lasted many a long year, has passed away for 
ever; a wider life, quicker travelling, and cheap postage have 
rendered impossible the long sententious letters which were the 
delight of the last century. Jane Taylor's are not below the 
average, but they are full of mental provincialisms, such as 
‘¢ Certainly, no one ever prayed who was not a Christian,” or 
(when compelled by circumstances to attend the services of the 
Established Church), ‘Dr. Watts’ hymns are always sung, which 
make the prayers go down a little better.” Even her brother and 
biographer, writing later, when a long course of mental exertion 
should have cured this intellectual cramp, says, ‘‘ Perhaps the in- 
stances are rare, if indeed such instances are at all to be found, in 
which laborious zeal in works of mercy exists in union with a 
vivid relish of the pleasures of the imagination.” It certainly must 
co-exist with the vivid power to imagine pain, and the capacity 
for receiving either impression is probably of one width. Coleridge 
has more truly said :— 

“Fancy is the power 
That first unsensualizes the dark mind, 
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Giving it new delights, and bids it swell 
With wild activity.” 
Yet if the thought were often narrow, it seldom lacked either 
gtrength or humour. We have all, as we have looked on many a 
family monument, felt the edge of 
“ Devoutly kneeling side by side, 

As though they did intend, 

For past omissions to atone, 

By saying endless prayers in stone.” 
The present editor has inserted a few verses on ‘‘ Recreation,” of 
which Hood would not have been ashamed, and an enigma which 
we have not met with before, and cannot resist giving. The 


answer is not obscure :— 


“Ye philosophers, hark ! 
My complexion is dark, 
Reflection and silence my character 
mark. 
* No record on earth 
Discovers my birth; 
Long reign I in solitude, silence, 
and dearth. 
“T travel away, 
In sombre array ; 
But my turban and sandals are 
silvery grey. 
“ Majostic my mien, 
And my dark form is seen 
All sparkling in gems, like an 
African queen. 
* One pearl that I wear 
Is more brilliant and rare 
Than the loveliest gem 
princess's hair. 
“ My stature is tall, 
But at seasons I crawl, 
Or shrink myself almost to nothing 
at all. 
“TInvisibly hurled, 
I traverse the world, 
And o’er every land is my standard 
unfurled. 


in a 





“T silently roll 
Round the icy-bound pole ; 
And long the wide region endures 
my control. 


“From earliest time 
I was grave and sublime ; 
Bat often am made the accomplice 
of crime. 
“ My intellect teems 
With visions and dreams, 
And wild tales of terror, 
favourite themes. 


“ Yet sorrow and pain 
Oft welcome my reign, 
And eagerly watch for my coming 
again: 
“ For a handmaid of mine, 
With aspect benign, 
Deals out, at my bidding, a soft 
anodyne. 


“ My sister down there, 
Is transcendantly fair, 
But wo never once happened to 
meet anywhere. 


“ Advancing behold 
Her banners of gold! 
Then I must away, with my story 
half told.” 


my 





In one of Jane Taylor's letters she gives an amusing clue to 
the success which attended her Hymns for Infants. ‘* My method 
was to shut my eyes and imagine the presence of some pretty little 
mortal, and then endeavour to catch, as it were, the very lan- 
guage it would use on the subject before me, and I have failed so 
frequently, because so frequently I was compelled to say, ‘ Now 
you may go, my dear, I shall finish the hymn myself.’” And so, 
quietly working, a life touched with many lines of sadness slipped 
away, not without leaving its mark. 

The “family pen,” which has never been suffered to drop, is 
now in the hands of one who, though the editor, never introduces 
himself in these volumes. But there is poetry in the sternest lines 
of his most simple prose, and in the hour when “life is all re- 
touched again,” there will be many a bright thread woven in with 
a blessing on the pen that told the story of the children of Bethnal 
Green. 





THE DANVERS PAPERS.* 

THE authoress of the I/eir of Redclyffe calls this little book ‘‘ an 
Invention,’—to disabuse her readers, we conclude, from the be- 
ginning, of the notion of its being an historical tale. It neither 
romances on a period, nor beautifies nor blackens actual char- 
acter. Its merit lies in a very pretty, discriminative conception 
of two or three specimens of character, which might perhaps 
have existed in England at any part of the last half of the seven- 
teenth century, but which are certainly drawn fron the writer's 
own imagination, and very slightly from the popular notions of 
the prevailing parties of the period. 

Here you have a fastidious, delicate, Puritan lady, wedded to a 
coarse, illiterate clown of the Cavalier school, and, chiefly by means 
of her wiser, more teachable, and candid sister, and also of the sensi- 
ble man whom the sister marries, the business of the book seems to be 
toshow how the discordant couple may not only have their redeem- 
ing points, but how these may be by degrees made known to each 
other, so that the Christian lady may cease to be sour and repell- 
ing, and the brutal husband may be softened and elevated. 

There is a good deal of delicacy, nice handling, and wise sup- 
pression in the quiet story. ‘lo our minds it is a pleasant, recon- 
ciling picture, not resembling Miss Yonge’s ordinary stories, pro- 
dably not destined to please a good many of her readers, but at 
all events having a great share of merit of its own. 

The machinery is common-place. An American lady and 








* The Danvers Papers. Au Inveution. By the Author of the Heir of Reilclyffe. 
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gentleman come to pay a visit to a certain Sir Bernard and Lady 
Danvers, residing in the north-west of Ireland, at Castle Barry- 
more, at the head of one of the loughs of the country. By virtue 
of ancient kindred descent, they come filled with a curious 
interest in the annals of the Irish Danvers family, and are per- 
mitted to ransack the old letters and records of the time previous 
to the emigration of their own particular branch (somewhere 
about 1689). Of course there are also the pictures to see,—Lady 
Penelope Bernard, the Puritan mother of their race—Sir Thomas 
Danvers, her husband. In the same room is the picture of her 
sister, Lady Frances, afterwards wife to Colonel Richard 
Chetwynd (who in due time comes to be Knight and Lieutenant- 
General). ‘The pictures tell a good deal—Lady Pen, small, pale, 
sandy-haired—Sir ‘Thomas, red, coarse, double-chinned—but the 
narrative is mainly given through the correspondence of the two 
sisters, after marriage has separated them, and poor Pen is 
tremblingly obeying her lord and master at his house and home at 
Highbury Danvers, in Somersetshire. 

After the lapse of some years he takes her to Ireland—her 
own family estate—and to this he is compelled by his lady’s own 
imprudence—for it seems that, all in ignorance and mistaken zeal, 
she in his absence from home has committed him and his retainers 
to the cause of Monmouth, and poor Sir Thomas, returning, finda 
himself suddenly placed in great jeopardy. The rebellion is soon 
put down, but Kirke and Jefferys are pursuing their vengeful 
career, without an atom of discrimination. He has to pay largely 
for her disloyalty, and still, fearing for her life, can do no other 
than take her to his remote castlein Ireland. Capitally do the two 
characters come out there. He, abrupt, coarse, drunken, yet with 
a fund*of honest and generous feeling, attached to and pitying his 
lady all the while, and doing his best to reconcile her to the exile ; 
she, only discovering by slow degrees what her conduct has 
brought upon him, repelling him meantime by her sourness ; the 
sister and brother-in-law revealing the truth where they can, 
but cautious in their disclosures. Then comes the invasion of 
William of Orange; Sir ‘Thomas, staunch in all things, has 
no hesitation here. He joins his Stuart King, is in the battle 
of the Boyne; is wounded, and believed to be slain. Then his 
Orange brother-in-law, Chetwynd, who of course has fought 
against him, goes down to Castle Barrymore, to break the news 
to the Lady Pen. But she has already heard it, and now first 
learns the complete history of what her ill-matched but generous 
husband has been doing for her through all this time of peril. Of 
course, conscience and remorse for the mistakes of the past lead to 
a new feeling of tenderness for the supposed deceased. ‘Then she 
has a fatherless boy to plead for him. But, as may be conjectured, 
the husband is not dead, though desperately wounded, and is lying 
at a well concealed retreat near the castle, while the good brother- 
in-law, who suspects it all, has to feign ignorance and connive at 
their interviews. 

All this part is extremely well given. The loyal baronet can 
by no means give pledges to King William, nor can his wife 
endure separation, so they join the exiles at St. Germain, sending 
over their boy to Lady Frances and her husband for education, 
and after a time they emigrate to Virginia. ‘The eldest born 
remains in England, serving after a time in Queen Anne’s 
armies, and gaining honour and renown; and the last of the 
Danvers papers is a letter from this young man himself, written 
from the American Highbury Danvers, where he is visiting his 
father and mother and younger brothers and sisters. ‘The charm- 
ing aunt, Lady Frances, has died long before ; but here, in 1712, 
we have the prim, Puritan Lady Pen transformed. “And how is it,” 
asks her son, ‘‘you never told me how sweet and lovely is my mother’s 
countenance?” And here, too, is the rollicking baronet grown sober. 
“« And sure Iam,” adds the youth, “ that no married pair were ever 
more happy or more blessed than they are ;” and so he takes 
courage to announce to them his love for a cousin, the daughter of 
the cherished Frances Chetwynd, with whom, let us hope, as we 
doubt not Miss Yonge and everybody else does, that he “ lived 
very happily ever afterwards.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@—— 

A Fern Book for Everybody, containing all the British Ferns, with the 
Foreign Species suitable fora Fernery. By M. C. Cooke. (F. Warno 
and Co.)—This is a clear and interesting account of the various kinds of 
ferns, with plates to show their forms and characteristics. On the third 
page we are told that ferns are not merely for show, though they can- 
not pretend to satisfy the demands of tho utilitarian. Their chiof 
employment seems to be in preserving fish, fruit, and vegetables frou 
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decay and mildew. In the shops of fruiterers, apples and pears are 
seen packed in hampers with fern leaves, and the fresh herrings sent 
from the Isle of Man to Liverpool, as well as the new potatoes sent from 
Cheshire to Manchester, are packed in bracken. A farmer in the North 
of England was persuaded to cover half his winter potatoes with bracken 
while he covered half with straw, and the result was that the first wero 
sound and good, while the others were rotten. We do not quote these 
facts for the lovers of ferns, but for those who do not care for barren 
graceful forms, and probably prefer potatoes. 

Meteors, Aerolites, and Falling Stars. By T. L. Phipson. (Lovell, 
Reeve, and Co.)—The star shower of last November found this work 
almost printed off, but though it did not suggest the book, it will do 
something towards finding it readers. Mr. Phipson comments on the 
strango inattention of sciontific men to the subject of aeroliteas till the 
end of the last contury. Yet, since their attention has been called to 
the subject, they havo been rewarded by constant and copious falls, as 
if aerolites liked to be honoured by scientific notice. Perhaps an ac- 
count of those which fell before tho present century would prove 
tedious, if it could be as full as the account of the more modern 
aerolites. But almost every instance recorded by Mr. Phipson has its 
peculiarities, and the more facts are collected the greater is our 
chance of forming a general appreciation of the subject. Mr. Phip- 
son enters at some length into a description of the chemical com- 
position of aerolites, and mentions certain attempts to form them 
artificially. Of the scientific value of these chapters we do not pre- 
sume to speak, but they have a popular aspect to which we have tried 
to do justice. 

Outline Dictionary for the Use of Missionaries, Explorers, and Students 
of Language. With an introduction by Max Miiller. (Triibner.)—Tho 
vocabulary consists of words marked by the letter denoting their class, 
and there is a blank left opposite for the missionary, explorer, or 
student to fill up, either with pen, pencil, pin-point, or splinter of wood. 
Professor Max Miillor’s introduction is devoted to an adaptation of tho 
English alphabet to various sounds, and the mode of reproducing them. 
To give any idoa of the novelties introduced into the alphabet we 
should need a special fount of typo, as it was once stated that a speech 
of Erskino’s could not be printed till the case was replenished with 
capital I's. But wo would adviso any of our readers who may be in- 
terested in matters of pronunciation to read Professor Max Miiller's 
lucid statement of the process. 

Aristophanes: the Acharnians and the Knights. Edited by W. C. 
Green, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—This volume belongs to tho series called 
the Catena Classicorum, one or two parts of which have already come 
under our notice, Mr. Green presumes the existence of a fair amount 
of scholarship in all who read Aristophanes, a3 a study of his works 
generally succeeds to some considerable knowledge of the tragic poets. 
The notes he has appended are therefore brief, perhaps a little too brief. 
We should say the tendency of most modern editors is rather the 
other way, but Mr. Green no doubt knows the class for which he 
writes, and has been careful to supply their wants. 

The Complete Reader, In Four Books. Book III.—Zke Exemplar 
of Style. By E. T. Stevens and Charles Hole. (Longmans.)—A svlec- 
tion from the standard poets and prose writers of England, beginning 
with Sir Thomas More and coming down to * A. K. H. B.” Some of our 
readers may be tempted to make a pun on tho latter half of this sen- 
tence. We aro certainly disposed to object to the Country Parson being 
described as “one of the first essayists of the day.” But this is the only 
quarrel we have with the book, which is made up of well chosen and 
generally classical pieces, and which would givo a beginner a good idea 
of the main stream of his country’s literature. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. By Harriet Beecher Stowe, With a preface by 
he Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle. New Edition. (Routledge.)—It is 
so long since Uncle Tom's Cabin came into our hands, that we are 
almost tempted to review itagain. But it is enough to say that this new 
edition (we should rather like to know how many have preceded it) is 
compressed into a small paper book with double-columned pages, is clear 
though close in type, and sells for sixpence. 

Parkin Jeffcock, Civil and Mining Engineer. A Memoir. By his 
Brother, John Thomas Jeffcock. (Bemrose and Lothian.)—The name 
of Parkin Jeffcock will not have faded from the memory of those who 
read with painful interest the account of the explosion in the Oaks 
Colliery, and if thore had been no conspicuous event in the life related 
in this volume save the heroic manner in which that life was ended 
the volume would nevertheless have been worthy to be written. But the 
termination of Parkin Jeffcock’s life was in keeping with the whole 
course of it, and that demanded some memorial. The man’s zeal and 
single-heartedness, his earnestness in doing good and his devotion of 
himself to the good of all who surrounded him, make up a character of 
which a brother might well be proud, and.which may be held up to the 
emulation of all others. 

Leslie Tyrrell. By Georgiana M. Craik. Two vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—This new story of Miss Craik’s is much more cheerful than 
her last, but it is inferior to it in dramatic power, and in all the elements 
which go to a successful novel, It is rather an idyl than a story, and 
Miss Craik has been so lulled by the dream-like atmosphere of the 





Brompton cottage garden, in which her scone is laid, that she has driftea 
at the end into sheer Arcadian simplicity. While we read we are quite 
under the spell, and we abandon ourselves freely to an indulgence in the 
suburban pastoral. But we are awakened with a rude shock when we 
come back to real life, and, looking at the characters of the few persons 
of the story as first presented to us, we see that something more was 
promised. There is an amount of spirit in the opening chapters which 
we miss after the first volume. Leslie Tyrrell herself is at first anj- 
mated and life-like in the extreme. The contrast between hor and Frank 
Arnold, between her real character and her surface character 
is drawn with wonderful skill, and though we see the drift of 
the story from the commencement, we are by no means pre- 
pared for the delicate touches of mental anatomy by which the 
plot is unfolded. But then there is no plot, after all. There are 
only three incidents in the whole book, and they come in rather awk- 
wardly, as if they felt themselves out of placo in such company. Properly 
speaking, they are not incidents, and though they belong to the web of 
the story, they do not add to its symmetry. This is the more unfortu- 
nate, as there are such charming traits of character in the book, and as 
so much of the portraiture is perfect. Of quiet domestic scenes there 
is no lack, and, till we are a little cloyed with those in the second 
volume, each seems more delightful than the last. Nothing can be 
more pleasing than the scene between the two children and the gardener 
who is mowing the long grass, and who touches his hat to Frank 
Arnold with a visible look of relief; “for the children were propound- 
ing to the mower questions and remarks of an abstruse and difficult 
nature, respecting the work in which he was engaged, and as he alto- 
gether failed to understand the drift of almost any one of the questions 
asked, he was in consequence driven to such irrelevant replies as threw 
the children’s minds into a state of extreme confusion.” 

The Means and the End; or, the Chaplain’s Secret. By Mrs. Henry H. 
B. Paull. (Houlston and Wright.)—A line on the title-page of this 
book promises to trace Ritualism and its errors to their source. We 
confess that on closing the book we were not at all enlightened on the 
subject. Indeed, the only connection that wo can trace between 
Ritualism and Mrs. Paull’s story consists in their mutual folly, but the 
story is the more foolish of the two. A great deal of it turns on the 
plots of a Jesuit to win over the heir of a title to his Church, and as the 
heir in question is supposed to be dead, and is wandering about under 
an assumed name, with a locket, a pair of eyes, and a mark on his arm 
asa future means of identification, the Jesuit seems to think that if 
he can once be identified by the right person he is sure to become a 
Romanist. However, he is identified by the wrong person in a scene 
strongly reminding us of Box and Cox; the Jesuit has a paralytic stroke, 
and all his schemes aro overthrown; and a general reliance on Pro- 
vidence is inculcated, as likely to save the world from being uncon- 
sciously diverted from Protestantism. As a sample of Mrs. Paull’s 
style when she is not guarding us against the machinations of the 
Jesuits, let us quote the following sentence :—‘ Some modern writers, 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe more pre-eminently, have the power of making 
a tea or a supper, or even a description of tho delicacies with which the 
tablo is loaded, u beautiful addition to a chapter full of feeling and in- 
tellectual power.” 

The Story of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. By the 
Rev. Henry Rowley. Second Edition. (Saunders and Otley.)—The 
short space of time which has elapsed since the first edition of this 
work was published shows that English people have not beon wanting 
in sympathy for Bishop Mackenzio and his companions. Mr. Rowley, 
as one of the two survivors of that party, naturally speaks with 
enthusiasm of the work which they undertook, and looks forward 
sanguinely to the results which they hoped to realize. But his book is 
certainly not hopeful to those who read it, and who reflect on the deadly 
nature of the climate, the difficulty of access, the state of the people. It 
is not so much tho native population that fills us with despair as the 
slave-dealers and the settlers. Mr. Rowley tells us of a Portuguese 
who was in the habit of shooting down his slaves when he was incensed 
with them, and who lived in perfect impunity. Others would send out 
refractory slaves in a canoe, and have the canoe upset in the middle of 
the river. The rudeness and savage habits of the natives may no doubt 
be overcome, and the missionaries certainly mado great progress. But 
there seems little hope of subduing these slayveowners and slave-dealers, 
or of extinguishing the slave trade indirectly, while it is in such hands. 
We are glad Mr. Rowley is more sanguine, but the effect he produces 
hardly seems to justify the impressions he formed. 

Mrs. Brown's Visit to the Paris Exhibition. By Arthur Sketchley. 
(Routledge.)—Mrs. Brown is rather amusing at first, but there is too 
much of her, and she is decidedly wanting in variety. This kind of 
thing has been done very often, and the latest phase of it is not the 
best. A vulgar fat old Englishwoman going to Paris, and not knowing 
a word of French, not appreciating anything she sees, and not seeing 
anything she understands, quarrelling with foreigners for not being 
English, and with her husband for being her husband, is not a pleasing 
sight, either in art or nature. And her sentences, though absurdly 
ungrammatical, pall on us very soon, even if the absurdity is kept up 
with some literary skill, or if the matter is more enduring than the 
manner. Mr. Arthur Sketchley is too easily contented. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Cassell, Petter, and Co.—Drawing-Room Magic; Art 


tion. 
Owned and Sons—Cattle and Cattle-Breeders, by 


W. M‘Combie; Practical Treatise on the Grape Vine, 
son. 

So and Co.—Events of England in Rhyme, by 
en Otley, and Co.—The Adventures of an 
Areot Rupee, by Major Charles F. Kirby, 3 vols. 

¢. W. Wood—Until the End, a Story of Real Life, by 
J. Pomeroy, 1 vol. ; 

Sim; k'n, Marshall, and Co.—The Subjunctive of the 
Greeks and Latins, by G. Hamilton. 

Tinsley Brothers—A Golden Heart, by Tom Hood, 3 


as Booth.—Herne’s Oak, by W. Perry. 
Bemrose and Sons—The Choir Chant-Book. 
Appleton and Co., New York—American Annual 


Cyclopedia, 1866. 


It is particularly requested that all applications 
for copies of the SPECTATOR, and communi- 
cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

TeRMs OF SUBSCRIPTION.— ene £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Half- Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarter i 7s. 7d.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, Gd. ; by 
post, 7d. 

NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 
CONTRIBUTORS.—The Editor cannot under- 
take the responsibility of returning MS. of which 
he cannot avail himself, It is suggested that Cor- 
respondents and Contributors should keep Copies 
of such Documents as they value. 














IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 


OF THE ° 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—)— 


GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “ Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the princip»1 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk label; 
cork branded “ Kinahau’s LL Whisky.” 


7 ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
ayfair, W., London. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
V ORCESTERSHIRE SATIC E. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cun- 
buisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


is prepared solely by Lea and Peratns. 


The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perains’ 
names are On wrapper, Mbel, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CRUSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs, BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

* SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufaciurers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior pre- 
Perations which are put up and labelled in close imita- 
tion of their goods, with a view to mislead the public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Geuuine 
Articles are resjectfully informed that they can be had 
direct fr.m the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Ware- 
house, ¢ Edwards street, P.rtman square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 











ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are parti- 
cularly requested to observe that each boitle bears the 
Well-known label, signed “ flizabeth Lazenby.” This 
label is protected by perpetual injuuction in Chancery 
of the 9th July, 1858, aud without it none cau be 
genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
Mav squxre, London, as sule proprietors of the receipt 
for Hurvey’s Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 

” 8 View to deceive purchasers. 


= ous by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
D. 








RAGRANT SOAP.— 

The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE TABLET " 
is famed for its delightful fragrance aud beneticial effect 
on the skin, 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of 
the Self-Fitting Candles. Sold by Chemists, Oil and 
lialian Warehousemen, and others. 

*e* Use noother. See name on each tablet. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED. 
STEADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at ape proportionate with those that hava 
tended to make his esta t the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from .... - 12s 6d to £20 0s each. 
Shower Baths, from ...... 83 0dto £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 680d to £8 10s each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ........ 38 7d per gallon. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real 
silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as followg :— 
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£8.46 8.d./£ 5.4/8 0.4. 

12 Table Forks .....+......,1 1802 002 402100 
12 Table Spoons .,......../1 1302 002 402100 
12 Dessert Forks........../1 40110 01 12 01150 
12 Dessert Spoons ....+.../1 401 10 0/1 12 01150 
12 Tea Spoons ......4....,01601 001 201 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls../0 10 00 12 Oo 12 O10 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladies .......+..,9 500 800 80/0 90 
1 Gravy Spoon sesseeeee/0 66/0 9 010 10 010 110 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ..|0 340 40:0 40/0 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl [9 180 20/09 20/0 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ..../9 260 860 3 6)0 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers..../1 4 0/1 10 0)1 10 O11 10 0 
1 Butter Knife,,........../0 260 400 560 60 
1 Soup Ladle ......+++0-.{0 10 0/0 12 0/0 16 0/0 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter ............/0 3 3/0 4 so 460 50 
Total.....s..+++2.+19 19 9.12 9 013 9 614173 


Any article tobe had singly at the same prices. An 
oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 
of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 
Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 
&c., at proportionate prices, All kinds of replating 
done by the patent process. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GEN ERAL 

FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Stor- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutle-y, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, BedJing, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &., with Lists of Prises, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford streo’. 
W.C.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, 6 
Perry’s place ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
+ (EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 

Mannfactured by LIEBIGSS EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Laiuunited), 40 Marktass, fonlon. Tne only 
sort authorized to be called by the above uame. by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose certidcate is on every 
jar. Superior and economical stock for beef-tea, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extremely usefa to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, and children. Taken with rice, 
arrowroot, sago, &c., an agreeable and mosc efficient 
substitute for cod-liver oil. It keeps for years and io 
any climate. 8 ld by Fortnum, Mason, and Co., Barclay 
and Son, Crosse aud Blackwell, 8. Maw aud Son, all 
Chemists, Italian Warehouse.neu, Grocers, aud wiole- 
sale by the Company. 
SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 
(Registered.) 
This unrivalled Soap, if constantly used, will produce a 
healthy appearance to the skin, while at the same time it 
acts as a preventive of infectious diseases. See medical 
testimony, Lancet, &c., &c. 
To be had in Tablets of 6d and Is each, of all Che- 
misis, and Wholesale of 
W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
Tondon. 


KEATING’'S PERSIAN INSKCT-DESTROYING 
POWDER. 
FLEAS, Bugs, Cockroaches, Beetles, 
Ants, Mosquitos, Moths, &c., are instantly destroyed 
by this Powder, which is quite harmless to auimai life. 
Sold in Packets 1s; Tins 23 64 and 48 6d each; or Is 
Packets, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, and 2s 6d 
On receipt of 36. Also in bottles, ls 2d, and with bellows, 
Is 6d, and $s each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E.c. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS & OLNTMENT. 
— Disease is common to the palace and the cottage, 
and the best remedies are availavle alike to the tenauts 
of each. Holloway’s well «steeined Ointment and Pills 
can be obtained everywhere, at a moderate cost, and 
prove themselve. the poor man's best trieud when he is 
sitoply ailing, or worse still, whea the severity of his suf- 
ferings forbids the pursuanc» of his usual employmeut. 
Gout, rh ic gout, rh ti lumbago, vervous 
affections, neuralgia, sciatica, stitches in the side, aud 
pains in the joints yield to Holloway'y treatment. In 
these two medi 3 are bined all that science 
and invention can supply for the relief of suffering hu- 
manity, and the restoration of the afilicted to ease, 




















FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S. 


Estasiisaep a.p. 1700, 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety o 
style and finish. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, bes> 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &o 

DEANE'S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tia 
Dish Covers, in sets, 18s., 308, 40s., 63. 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea-travs in sets, from 21s. 
New Patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Uras, with Loysel’ 
and other patent improvements. 

DEANE'S—Copper and Brass goods, Kettles, Stew and 

ing Pans, Stock-pots, &c. 

DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock-»il Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 

DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 

DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irous in all modern and 
approved patterns, 

DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bodding 
of Superior quality. 

DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improvel Lon lon-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles; a variety of 

tterns, French and English, 

DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, aad 
Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 

DEANE’S—Hortioultural Tools, Lawn-mowers, Gare 
den ers, Wirework, &c. 

DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, new designed patterns in 
Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 633, 

New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced furnishing List, 

gratis and post-free. 


DEANE and OO, 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 








HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY 
CanpeLasra, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormola 
China, and Glass. Srarverrss in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, £c. ° 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 Lis. 
Giass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 


Ornamental Glass, — and Foreign, suitable for 
resents. 

Mess, Export, and a Orders promptly exe- 
ou! 


LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Kstablished 1807. 





(yo= VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settess aal two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man. Only of T. H. FLLMER and SON, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, aud 23 Berners street! 
Oxford street, W., and 34 and 35 Caacles steset, W. 
—Anu illustrated price list seut post free. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland franks, 
Ladies’ I'ravelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leatver Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, Loudon. 





pReipEn BACH’S, 1578 NEW BOND 
STREET. 
LD-FASHIONED EAU DE 
COLOGNE, warranted Genuine, 10s per box. 
LD-FASHIONED LAVENDER 
WATER, and ESPRIT de LAVANDE aur 
MILLEFLEUKS, ripe of age, tine quality, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, 
and 8s 6d. 
\LD-FASHIONED BROWN WILND- 
SOR, Vegetable, and Naples Soaps, 2s 























LD-FASHIONED COLD CREAM, 
with or without Perfume, 1s, 1s 6d, and 23 6d. 


)\LD- FASHIONED VEGETABLE 
CREAM, for the Hair, 28 6d. 
LD - FASHIONED EXIRACI of 
ROSES, for washing the Head, 2s 6d and 4s 6d. 
LD-FASHIONED MYRRH & BORAX 
TVOTH-POWDER, aod MOUTH WASH, as 
and 3s 6d each. on 
REIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 
QUEEN, 1578 New Bond street. 


\ HITE and SOUND TEETH 
insured by using 
JEWSBURY and BROWN'S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established Forty years as the most agreeable and 
effectual preservative for the Teeth aud Guus, 
Sold universally in pots at 1s 6d and 2s 6d. 
None genuine unless signed 























strength, and activity. 








Jewsapuax and Baowx, Manchester. 
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IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 

MUSICAL FESTIVAL. in aid of the Funds of the 
General Hospital, on the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th of 
August, 1367. 

PragipeENt—The Right Hon. Earl BEAUCHAMP. 

Principal Vocaliste—Mademoiselle Titiens, Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, and Mademoiselle Christine 

Nilsson. Madame Sainton-Dolby, and Madame Patey 
Whytock. Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
Mr. Santley and Mr. Weiss. 

Solo Pianoforte—Madame Arabella Goddard. Solo 
Violin—M. Sainton. Organist—Mr. Stimpson. 

Conductor—Mr. Costa. 

OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. *- 
‘Tvrespay Morninc.—Elijah, Mendelssohn, 
Wepyespay Mornixc.—The Woman of Samaria 

(a sacred Cantata), Professor W. Sterndale Bennett, 
Mus. Doc., composed expressly for the Festival; Judas 
Maccabeus, Handel. 

TuursDAyY Monnino.—Messiah, Handel. 

Frrpay Morn1nc.—Messe Soleunelle, Gounod ; Israel 
in Egypt, Handel. 

TuespaY Eventna.—A Miscellaneous Concert, com- 
prising Cantata, (Alexander's Feast,) Handel; Overture, 
Oberon.) Weber ; P. F. Concerto in E flat, Benedict; 
Vocal Selections from Operas, &c. 

Wepwnespay Eveninc.—A grand Classical Concert, 
comprising Overture, (Leonora.) Beethoven; P. F. 
‘Concerto in F Minor, Professor W. 8. Bennett, Mus. 
Doe. ; Cantata, (The Legend of St. Cecilia,) Benedict ; 
Overture, (Zauberfidte,) Mozart; Classical Vocal Selec- 
tions, &c. 

Taurspay Eventnc.—A Miscellaneous Concert, com- 
— Overture, (fra Diavolo,) Auber; Fantasia, Piano- 

orte and Violin, on Airs from Masaniello; Cantata, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
43 and 45 Harley street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General 
Education of Ladies, and for granting Certificates of 
Knowledge. 


Patrons. 
HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

H.R.H, the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Vistror—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
PrincipaL —The Very Rev. the DEAN of WEST- 
MINSTER. 

Lapy Resipent—Miss PARRY. 

The COII.EGE will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas 
Term on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3. Individual in- 
struction is given in Vocal and Instrumental Music to 
Pupils attending at least one Class. 

Special Conversation Classes in Modera Languages 
will be formed on the entry of six names. 

Pupils are received from the age of thirteen upwards. 
Arrangements are made for receiving Boarders. 

Prospectuses with full particulars as to Fees, Scholar- 
ships, Classes, &c., may be had on application to Miss 
Milward, at the College Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
43 and 45 Harley street, W. 
Lavy SurerinrenpeNt—Miss HAY. 
AssistaNt—Miss WALKER. 

The CLASSES of the SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. Pupils are received 
from the age of five upwards. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had on 
application to Miss Milward, at the College Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 








(The Ancient Mariner.) J. F. Barnett, posed ex- 
pressly for the Festival; Overture, (William Tell) 
Rossini ; Vocal Selections from Operas, &c. 

Fripay Evenxtnc.—Saint Paul, Mendelssohn. 


Programmes of the Performances will be forwarded 
Lj post on application to the undersigned, at the Offices 
of the Festival Committee, 29 Colmore row, Birming- 
ham. By order, 

WILLIAM R. HUGHES, 
Secretary to the Festival Committee. 





RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The NEXT 
ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be held, 
uvder the Presidency of His Grace the DUKE of 
BUCCLEUCH, K.B., F.R.S., &., at DUNDEE, com- 
mencing on Wednesday, September 4. Notices of 
Papers proposed to be read at the Meeting should be 
sent tothe Assistant-General Secretary, G. GRIFFITH, 
Esq., Harrow. 
Members and others who wish to obtain information 
about the local arrangements are requested to commu- 
nicate with the Local Secretaries at Dundee. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 
THIRTY-SEVENTH MEETING. 

To be held at DUNDEE, September 4, 1867. 


In connection with the Conversazioni it is proposed 
to have an EXHIBITION of Pictures, Scientific In- 
struments, Mechanical Models, Articles of Virti, Geo- 
Jogical and Natural History Specimens, aud other 
objects of interest. 

Persons desirous of exhibiting are requested to com- 
municate with the Local Secretaries, 21 Reform street, 
Dundee, as early as possible. 

Dundee, May, 1857. 


HE LONDON COLLEGE of the 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
(Limited). 

Head Master—L. SCHMITZ, Esq., Ph.D., LL.D. 
¥.R.8.E., late Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 

The LONDON COLLFGE (inaugurated by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales on the 10th of July) will be ready 
for the reception of Pupils at the commencement of the 
NEW TER\M, on the 18th of SEPTEMBER next. 

Applications for admission should be made without 
delay to Dr. L. Schmitz, at the College, Spring grove, 
Middlesex, W., or to the Secretary, at the Society's 
‘Office, 24 Old Bond street, London, W., where pro- 
spectuses and avy information can be obtained. 

Schools in connection with this Cullege exist at 
Cbatou, near Paris (Head Master, Monsieur P. 
BAVIERE), and at Godsberg, near Bonn, on the Rhine 
(Head Master, Dr. A. BASKERVILLE); prospectuses 
of which can also be obtained of the Secretary as ubove. 











EDFORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49 

Bedford Square—The SESSION 1867-63 will 

begin on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10. The SCHOOL 

for PUPILS ABOVE SEVEN YEARS of Age will open 
on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 

Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, Board- 
ing, &c., may be bad at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49 
Bedford Square—TWO ARNOTT SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, giving free admiesion for two years to five Classes, 
will be awarded by open competition at the beginning of 
October. Candidates are requested to send in their 
nemes to the Secretary before September 1. Particulars 
may be obtained at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 
J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
— § 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street ; and 
London {32 Cornhill. 
Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpoul—50 Bold street. 
FOR YOUTH. 
SPECIALITIES in Dress Suits ..from 2} to 4 guineas. 
- — Highland Cos- 
TUMC.eerce me Pei me 
- — Knickerbocker 








EA BATHING and BEAUTIFUL 
SCENERY. Noted for its healthiness stands 
ILFRACOMBE—facing the Atlantic. Families will 
find the comfort of home, with moderate charges, at the 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Address, Mr. Bobn, at the 
Hotel. A four-horse Omnibus meets the London 
express trains at Barnstap'e. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. I’. B. Coarrerron. 
Important Notic.—THE GREAT CITY has been 
it dand pr d by 332,000 Persons to be the 
most interesting, exciting, truthful, and successful 
drama of modern times. In consequence of engage- 
ments made in advance for the principal members 
of the company to appear in this drama at the 
leading provincial Theatres, it cannot be perfurmed 
at this Theatre after Saturday, August 17. 

On MONDAY, July 29, and during the week at 
8 o'clock, Her Majesty's Servants will perform, for 
the 85th, 86th, 87:h, 88th, 89th, and 90th nights, th 
highly successful Drama, in four Acts, entitled THE 
GREAT CITY, written by Andrew Halliday. Charac- 
teristic Scenery, by Mr. W. Beverley. Principal char- 
acters by Messrs. J. C. Cowper, W. M‘Intyre, F. Vil- 
liers, J. Irving, J. Rouse, J. Fitzjames, C. Warner ; 
Misses Madge Robertson, anid R. G. le Thiere. 
Musical Director, Mr. J. H. Tully, Dances arranged 
by Mr. J. Cormack. Mr. Edward Stirling, Stage 
F a Preceded by the Farce of THAT RASCAL 

K. 
Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven, and 
~~ ce, at eleven. Box olfice opea from ten to five 
aily. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SEE the 
PARIS EXPOSITION for ONE SHILLING.— 
Professor Pepper's LECTURES on the PALAIS DE 
L'EXPOSITION, daily at 3 and 8, except Wednesday 
evening. Amongst the other attractions aré the 
“ Wonderful Leotard,” the great Optical surprise, called 
“The Effigy of the Dear Defanot,” aud tue Musical 
Entertaiumeuts of George Buckland, Esq. 


Qoura AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 
upon the principal towns in South Australia. Drafts 
negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 
Scotland ; National Bank, Ireland; and at the Company's 

Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London, K.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

[ J NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 

EXTENSION to FOUNDATION SCHOOLS,—Addi- 

tions for 40 years average nearly 2 per cent. per annum. 
CHARLES M'CABE, Secretary. 

24 Suffolk street, London, S.W. 


ERRY and COS PATENT 
BOSTONITE 
TABLETS and SLATES. 


8. d. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 




















BOSTONITE 0 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 SLATE. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE2 6 D 


0. 
PATENT BOSTONI'E 0 6 BOOK SLATE 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 Do. 
Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, PERRY and CO., 37 Red Lion square, and 
8 Cheapside, London. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS | OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Lauadress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USD. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it wo be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 








uits .....— —2 - 
- — Overcvats, from 178 6d to 2 _ 
Hosiery, Hats, Shirts, &c., adapted for each Dress. 


and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 

CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPUON aud CO., Glasgow and London. 


ey 
FLUROPEAN ASSURANCE SocrETy 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 
Chairman—General Sir Frepenic Surra, KH. FRs. 

Policies payable during life—Indisputab| " 
to forfeiture. , ®—Not liable 

The ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY. 

INDIA Life Department, a fording Poouller Aten et 
to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, is u: - 
the Especial Patronage of ne 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

The Report of the European Assurance Soci ~ 
the year ending 1364, presented to the Ordinary Genet 
Meeting, held June Ist, 1367, stated that~— 

The Premiums on the new Life and Gua- 

rantee Policies issued during the year 

eae oeseuee ss0eun - £42.7 
In the Fire Department, the Premiums waiter 

on new busiuess amount to ........ 20,842 11 
Total Prem ums on the new business of 

the year...... 0000 00 00 e000 cc cee ee cons 
The gross amount received in Premiums 

during the year was ........ $090 cbes 
The Life, Fire and Guarantee Claims 
paid during the year were, including 

Bonus additions 1... seeeseseceeesece 262,089 14 3 
The highly satisfactory progress of the new business 
will be seen by @ comparison of the new business effected 
during the past nine years—namely, from 1858 to 1856, 
taken in triennial periods. 

New Premium Income in 1858, 1859, 1369 £76,000, 
being at therate of £25,000 per annum ; ditto, in 1361, 
1862, 1863—£117,900, being at the rate of £39,000 
annum; ditto in 1864, 1865, 1866—£171,009, being at the 
rate of £57,000. ~ 

While the New Premium Income, for 1366 alone 
amounted to £63,593. y 

The progress of the Society's Premium Revenue con- 
tinues satisfactory, it having now reached, in 1366, the 
sum of £34),113, as against £319,523 in 1855. 

Life, Fire, Guarantee, aud Annuities at advantageous 


63,593 4 ¢ 
349,143 0 7 


rates. 

The EUROPEAN is the only Society authorized by 
the Imperial Parliament to Guarantee the Fidelity of 
Government ilicials. 

Full particulars of the popular principles of this 
Society will ba found in the New Prospectus, which will 
be forwarded to applicants post free. 

Offices—316 Regent street; 17 Waterloo place, Pall 
Mall; aud 69 King William street, City. 

HENRY LAKE, Manager. 





Founded 1836, 
EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 10 Fleet street, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Rt. Ho». the Lord Cairas, Lord Justice. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief J ustica, C.P, 
Tue Rt Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan Williams, 
The Hon. Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Hon. Sir George Rose. 
Edward Smith Bigg, Esq. 
Thomas Webb Greene, Esq., Q.C. 
John Osborne, E3q., Q.C. 
Robert B. Follett, Esy., Taxing Master in Chancery. 

Security—Funds invested in the names of the abova 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities. 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1,000,000. 

Bonus — Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Non-Bonus Pre- 
mium. : 

A liberal system of “ Whole-World” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities. Conditions specialty framed 
to secure to a Policy when onee issued absulute freeiom 
fram ell liability tu future question. 

Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversion. 

E. A. NEWION, Actuary and Manager. 
ppeenarat LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Instituted 1820. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at consider- 
ably Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the 
First Five Years. 

The most Liberal Conditions in Respect of Foreign 
Residence and Travel, Revival of lapsed Policies and 
Surrender Values. 

Whole-World Licences free of charge, when the cir- 
cumstances are favourable. 

Endowments for Children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Odices in London, 
1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mull, S.W., ani of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


ARIS EXHIBITION! 
Visitors can be Insured against 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JOURNEY THERE 
and BACK; 
Or against ACCIDENTS of all KINDS on the Double 
Journey, as well as DURING their STAY ia PARIS. 
Che Tickets may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations in the Kingdom ; 
Of the Company's Local Agents; 
At Cook's Excursion Office, 98 Fleet street; 
And at the Offices— 
lo REGENT STREET and 64 CORNHILL. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 











[* VESTMENTS on MORTGAGE.— 

The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared 
to invest money on mortgage in Ceylon and Mauritius 
at colonia] rates of interest (payable half-yearly in Lon- 
don), with or without the Company's guarantee, as may 
be arranged. Sums of £5,000 to £10,000 ave most con- 
venient tur these investments, for which the present 
time offers a favourable opportuuity. 

Applications for pirticulars to be made at the office 
of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad strect, 
London. By order, 





R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
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ae _—_ 
OD mv-- _ age inst., will be published, 
h 


ACMILLA WR etd 47, 
XCIV. for AUGUST. Price ZINE. No. 
ConTEnTS. 


1=0!d Sir Douglas. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Chap. LXIV.—Through the Mist. 
LXV.—The Boundless Mercy of God. 
LX VI.—Gertrude has a New Trouble. 
LX VIL.—Lorimer writes about Kenneth. 
LXVII1.—Traces of James Frere. 
LX1IX.—James Frere is recognized by another 
Person. 
LXX.—Ailie surprised. 
g—The Prophet of Culture. By Heury Sidgwick, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
$—Stephen's Essay on some of the Characteristics of 
Reynolds as a Painter. By Francis Douce. 
‘icote of Silcotes. By Henry Kingsley, Author of 
“ Ravenshoe,” “ The Hiilyars and :he Burtons,” &ec. 
Chap. LIV.—The Princess's Ta isman. 
LV.—The Colonel rides away into the Dark- 


ness. 
LVIL.—tThe Battle of Palestro. 
LVIJ.—Sunt Lachrymae Rerum. 
§—Life at Thebes. By Lady Duff-Gordon. 
(—The Old Bardic Poetry. By Wiliam Barnes, B.D. 
=Shooting the Niagara Falls; and After? 
MacmItian and Co., London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at all Railway Stations. 





Now ready, price ls , the AUGUST Number of the 


a BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS. 
Stephen Lawrence, Yeoman. By the Author of “ Archie 


hort-Si hted 





ell. 

Chap. 16—The Squire b 
» 17—Stepben and Phillis. 

18—The Time of Roses. 

19—A Honeymoon in Tangiers. 

Ordered Abro»d. 

The Building of Saint Sophia. By Baring Gould. 

Poor Tom. By Charles Clarke. 

A Lunar Volcano. By Dr. Procter. 

Alost Name. By the Author of “ Uncle Silas.” Chap- 
ters 26 to 31. 

Man-Killers and Man Exters. By the Authoc of ‘ The 
Rhinoceros Major.” 

He orShe? By Captain Knollys. 

Gup. By Florence Marryat. 

Lancashire Song-Writers. 

kicnarp Bentierx, New Burlington street. 


OLITICAL INFLUENCE. ~ For 
DISPOSAL, a SHARE in a leading POLITICAL 
and LIVERARY NEWSPAPER. It offers a very ad- 
vantageous investment for an M.P. of Literary ability 
—_e further Liberal political views. About £5,000 
uired. 
pply to C. MITCHELL and CO., agents for the sale 
and transfer of Newspaper property, 12 and 13 Red 
Lion court, Fleet street, £.C. 
ITERARY EMPLOYMENT.—A 
GRADUATE of an English University, with a 
ay my knowledge of business, and having an offe 
the City, is open to an eng gement for editing, pre- 
paring MSS. for the PRES&, or other LITHRARY 
ORK in connection with Magazines or Newspapers. 
Great facility for books of reference. 
Address, M.A. care of UNWIN BROTHERS, 
Printers, Bucklersbury, £.C. 


CIENTIFIC BUSINESS.—To be 
SOLD, the Goodwill, Stock, and Working Plant of 
one of the tirst Optical, Mathematical, and Philosophi- 
cal Instrument Makers out of London, together with 
lease of one of the best shops in the town. There is a 
very large first-class retail connection, and also one 
for the manufacture of Models, Scientific, and Mechani- 
eal Instruments, &c. The Busi has been established 
25 years, and is now in full operation. The principal 
wishes to retire. 
Apply per letter, C. and S., care of HENRY GREEN- 
WOOD, 2 York street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


pee directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public,and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universal preference. eo 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world, Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 


” 























PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENIS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s. 


CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 4s,and 53 
Tr ream. 


PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s and 2s 61 per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 83 6d per 


PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 6s 6d per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 4s ; ruled, 43 9d 
Per ream. 
SERMON PAPER,  —— 5s; ruled, 53 6d per ream. 
CREAM or BLUE NVELOPES, 4s 64d, 63 6d, and 
'8 6d per 1,000, 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 
a BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s 


COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz 
8 An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, 
}vervemat J Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Lolographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 
Established 1841. 


TINSLEY 8S’ 


MAGAZINE 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


. CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 
No. 4, f= August, will be published on the 26th instant. 
ConTents. 


1—The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By W. H. Russell, 
LL.D. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 1—‘* Myself.” 
» 2—At Home. 
»  %—Doubts and Fears, 
»  4—The Disillusion, 
+ 5—The Journey. 
2—The Shortest Way Home. (With an Illustration.) 
3—Thespians out of the Cart. ([llustrated.) 
4—Aunt Anastasia on Society. 


5—The Rock Ahead. By Edmund Yates. (With an] 11~—Paris Fashions. 





Illustration.) 


Prologue: — 
Cusp 1—Whispered. 
» 2—Pondered, 
»  %—Proposed. 
» 4—Settied. 
6—Rusticus at the Belgian Bill. 
7—The Empire of Mexico. 
8—The Recluse of the Iron Tower. By Shirley Brooks. 
9—The Hon. Alice Brand's Correspoudence. No. I. 


0—Starved at Spithead. 
(With Coloured Plate, and 
several Illustrations.) 


London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 











NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SECOND EDITION, ready this day. 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES. By Mrs. J. H. Rivpett, Author 


of “George Geith,” &c., 3 vols. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: a 


Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c., 2 vols. 


A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. 


CALLED TO ACCOUNT. 


“Denis Donne,” &c., 3 vols. 


POLLY : a Village Portrait. 
HIDDEN FIRE. 3 vols. 


New Story. By Mrs. Henry 


By Tom Hoop, in 3 vols. 
By Annie Tuomas, Author of 


In 2 vols. 


A Novel. 
[Ready August 1. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 








On Monday next, the 29th inst., in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Two Portraits on Steel by WittlaM 
Hott, from Paintings in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen, price 16s. 


THE EARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
By Lieutenant-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





On Monday, the 29th inst, One Shilling, No. 92. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST. With Illustrations by M. ELLen 
Epwarps and F. W. Lawson. 


Conrents. 

The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. (With an Illustration. ) 
Chap. X.—The Droppings of a great Diplo- 
matist. 

XL—A Winter Day's Wolk. 

XIL—An Evening below and above 
Stairs. 

Captain Marryat at Langham. 

The Knapsack in Spain, 

Breech-Loading Rifles. 

‘Toasts and Sentimeuts. 

Chancery Funds. 

Ave Maria, 

The Pageant at Pesth. 

“ La Colonna I.fame.” 

Stone Edge. (With an Illustration.) 

Chap. XIV.—Watching on a Winter's Night. 
XV.—What was found under the Tor. 
XVL—A Midnight “ Flitting.” 
XVIL—A Funeral Feast in the Snow. 
»  XVIIL—The Last of the Old House. 


Surru, ELper, aud Co. 65 Cornhill. 


” 
” 


” 
” 
” 





On Monday next, July 28th, price Sixpence. 
‘TMHE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST. 

Contents. 

Up and Down the Ladder. By William Gilbert, Author 

of “ De Profundis,” “ Dr. Austin’s Guests,” xc, 
Parisian Sketches. With Illustrations by Gustave Doré. 
Richard Foley, the Citizen Peer. 
Chester Castle. With an Illustration. 
Buffalo Hunting in America. With a full-page Illus- 
tration. 
Poem—Lady Derwentwater's Liment. 
Salmon and the Salinon Fisheries. With an Illustration. 
The Science of Common Tuings. 
Our Village Choir. 
The Wreath of Mallow. With an Illustration. 
The Ballad Poetry of Ireland. 
The Sheffield Reiga of Terror. 
The Sultans. 
Village Club Walking. With a full-page Illustration. 
A Love Story. By Georgiana M. Craix. 
Profitable Bee-Keeping. 
And other Articles, 
Sold by the Booksellers and Newsman, and at the rail- 
way stations ; London : Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 77 Great Queen street, W.C, 





MIDDLE CLASS AND CIVIL-SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS. 

EW and APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS 

on ENGLISH HISTORY, constructed specially 

for the use of Pupils preparing for Public Examinations, 

with copious Biographical and Constitutional Notes, 

Examination Questions, &c., necessary for Examinees, 

but not to be found in any other School Histories. By 

Mr. Rosert Ross, late L«cturer on History, Normal 
College, Cheltenham. 


1. OUTLINES of ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY, for Junior Classes. Revised Edition. Price 
2s 6d, cloth. 

“ We foretell that these ‘ Outlines * will soon be in the 
hands of all who are preparing for one or other of our 
numerou: literary tournaments ."—Papers for the School- 
master. 


II. MANUAL of ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY, for Senior Classes. Revised Edition. Price 
5s 6d, cloth. 

“As a practical text-book for the student, it is 
exactly adapted to his wants, and from experience we 
can affirm that he will find in it all his studies may 
require. The arrangement is excellent.” — Zagliss 


Journal of Education. 
Ill. ANALYSIS of the STUART 


PERIOD of ENGLISH HISTORY, for Junior Students. 
Price 68, cloth. 

“ Carefully and judiciously put togetl 

London: Stupxiy, Magsqact, and Co. 


Ags 








Just published, imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 54 6d. 
R. OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTION- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Etymolo- 
gical, Pronouncing, aud Explanatory, fur the use 
Schools. Abridged from the “Student's Dictionary,” 
by the Author, Joun Ooitvig, LL.D. 
Brackte and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 10s td, balf morocco, 13s, 
R. OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Etymological, Pr ing, and Explanatory, for the 
use of Colleges and Advanced Schools. by Joun. 
Ocitvie, LL.D. With about 300 Wood Engravings. 


Biackiz and Son, 44 Paternoster row 














WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUDUN, D.C.L., 
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NOTICE.—TOWNSEND'S NEW MANUAL of DATES. 
Revised to 1867, with Eleven Thousand Distinct Alphabetical 
References, is now ready for delivery, price 16s, 1,1002#y@- 

London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford stv-vs, Covent Garden, 











NOTICE.—7THE HOME BOOK of PLEASURE and 
INSTRUCTION. A New Illustrated Book for Young Ladies. 
By Numerous Contributors. Edited by Mrs. R. VALENTINE. 
‘With 250 Illustrations, is now ready, price Ts 6d, cloth gilt, and 
gilt edges. 

London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford strect, Covent Garden. 





BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 
"NEW WORK by the COUNTESS do GASPARIN. 


BY the SEA SHORE: Reveries of a Traveller. By the 


Countess pE Gasparty, Author of ‘The Near and Heavenly Horizons,” &c. Authorized 
Translation. 1 vol. feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 


Uniform with the above. 


CAMILLE. By the Countess pz Gasrarry, Author of “The 


Near and Heavenly Horizons.” 1 vol. feap. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


The SECRET of HAPPINESS. By Enrvyesr Frypgav. 


2 vols. feap. Svo. [Nearly readg. 


WANDERINGS of a NATURALIST in INDIA, 





NEW Wnnxo.—Now Ready, 


The FAMILY PEN. Memorials, 
Literary and Biographical, of the Taylor Famil of 
Ongar. Fdited by the Rev. Isaac Tayzor, Ma 
Author of “ Words and Piaces.” 2 vols. post 8yo, lig’ 


NIGHT. A Poem. By George Gilfillan 
M.A., Author of “The Bards of ihe Bible,” ms 
Crown 8yvo, 73 6d. pe 

“The style of the poem is that which migh 

pected from a strong-minded thinker, in po arte Ae 9 

lurks the love of poetry and the forces Lo form it, The 

poem is the work of a master mind.”—Globe, 

_“*A magnificent poem. ‘The immense variety of allue 
sions, historic, scientific, and literary, the grand eatho- 
ae and the reverent devoutuess of this poem will give 

' a permanent place amongst the choices’ 

Ex glish bards." —Homilist ' sie 5 


IDOLATRIES, OLD and NEW: their 
Cause and Cure. By J. Batpwin Brows, 8.4, 
Author of “The Divine Life ia Mav,” “Tae Home 
Life," &c. Crown 8vo, 53. 

‘* He has pointed out with conspicnous ability and ip 
buruing words the startling paralle! between Ritualism, 
Sacramentarianism, und Sacerdotalism of our day, and 
the idolatries denounced by both the law and gospel of 
our holy religion.”"—British Quarterly Review. 


MEMORIALS of the CLAYTON 
FAMILY; With Unpublished Correspondence of 
the Countess of Tluntingdon, Lady Glenorchy, the 
Revs. John Newton, A. Toplady, &c., &&., &e. By 
the Rev. Thomas W. AVELING, Kingsland. With 
Portiaiis. 8vo, 12s. 

“We have read this volume with unmingled satiz. 
faction and untiring delight."—British and Foreign 
Eva: gelical Review. 

“ These memorials are valuable, if only for the interest- 
ing glimpses they give us of the Nonconformist move- 
ment and its leaders during the reigns of the last two 
Georges. Amongst other Cirious correspondence, the 
bovk contains several letters written by Selina, Countesg 
of Huntingdon, to John Clayton, a student of her Col- 
lege, in whose welfara the pious lady took a great 


the WESTERN HIMALAYAS, and CASHMERE, By Dr. A. L. Apams, of the 22nd | {6 oie aren Guseite 


Regiment. 10s 6d, [ Ready. 


The STORY of WALDEMAR KRONE’S YOUTH. 


By Hermann Frepertk Ewatp. Authorized Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. [ Ready. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, from 


the Opening of the Long Parliament to the Death 
of Oliver Cromwell. By Joan StoucHtoy, Author 
of “Spiritual Heroes,” “Church and State Two 
Hundred Years Ago,” &. 2 vols. 8vo, 283, 

““We cannot praise too highly the skill with which 


FRO ST and FIRE ; Natural Engines Tool-Marks and Mr. Stoughton has treated this most eveatful period of 
eS ’ ? 


Chips; with Sketches taken at Homo and Abroad. By J. F. Camppext (Islay). Second 
Thousand, with an additional Chapter. [ Ready. 


Chureh history. The impartial spirit and high Christian 
toe with which the acts, motives, and beliefs of the 
various sects, throughout an epoch of endless contro- 
versy and division, are weighed, place the author in the 


MEMOIR of THOMAS DRUMMOND, R.E. ' fevmest rank of modern Church historiaus.”"—London 


F.R.A.S., Under-Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1835 to 1840. By Joun F. 
. M’Lennay, M.A., Advocate. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 


London : Jackson, WALForp, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 
noster row. 





DEAN RAMSAY’S RE MINISCE NCES. Fourteenth NOTICE.—Now ready, at every Library in the Kingdom. 


Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 


A QUIET NOOK in the JURA. By the Author of 


“Dr. Antonio.” 1 vol. feap., 7s Gd. 
Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers. 








This day is published, in post 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s. 


MEMOIR OF 


AUTHOR OF “LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS,” &c. 
By THEODORE MARTIN. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, a NEW EDITION of 


THE COMPANY AND THE CROWN. 
By the Hon. T. J. HOVELL-THURLOW. 


Second Edition, corrected and revised, with copious Explanatory and Supplementary Notes, and 
a Special Map of Hindostan, 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 














Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. 


LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS: Strand. 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF THE CIVIL AND MILITARY SERVICES OF 
By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 
Author of “ The History of the War in Afghanistan,” &c., &c. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 Ludgate Hill. 














PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF GRISI, MARIO, &c., &c. 
This day is published, in 1 vol., price 14s. 


THE ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 


By WALTER MAYNARD. 





BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 


UNTIL the END. A Novel, in1 vol. 


sy JouN Pomeroy, Author of “Raising the Veil,” 
“‘ Opposite Neighbours,” &e. 


At every Library in the kingdom, in 3 vols. 
PAUL’S COURTSHIP. By Hesba 
SLRETTON. 

‘We have seldom read a story where the conceptions 
of an author have been so clearly defined and so suc- 
cessfully carried into reality."—Observer. 

“ Miss Stretton claims special praise for the art with 
which she suspends anticipation by preseat interest, that 
it may not encroach upon, and therefore mar the excile- 
ment of the situations, of which every chapter has oue 
more or less good.”—Zondon Review. 

“We tiink highly of the book and of the talents ofthe 
authoress. The book ca!ls itself a novel, but the sub- 
stunce is too good fortheform. A more Conscientiously 
written book we never read, Miss Stretton bas shown 
important qualifications for novel-writing—an excellent 


style, great depth of insight, and au artistic teapera- 


ment.’—Jmperial Review. 





Also ready, in 3 vols. 


COUNTING the COST. By William 


Doraie. 


BROUGHT to LIGHT. By Thomas 


Sreicart. 


WOODBURN GRANGE. By William 


Howitt. 


The HEROES of CRAMPTON, in 1 
vol. 


London: Cartes W. Woop, 13 Tavistock street, 





SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 
Eo DEUS! Essays on the Life and 
“4 


Doctrine of Jesus Christ, with Controversial 


Notes on “ Ecce Homo |” 


In 8yo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
“We have, again aud again, felt a thrill of pleasure 


as the author revealed to us some shining poiut in the 
— one peerless life that we have never before noticed. 

He is evidently a man of both culture and power. — 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


‘A book, which in some respects is among the most 
original and eloquent which we have read fora long 


time. "—Christian Advocate. 


“ As a whole, it is a brilliant and masterly argument 
for the proper diviuity of our Lord.”"—London Quarterly 
Review. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. CLar«. London: HAMILTo™% 
Apaus, and Co. 
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CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


In the beginning of Angust will appear the opening chapters of a NEW SERIAL 
TALE, by the Author of “LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” entitled, 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


In a few days will be published, in crown Svo, price 52, cloth. 
SWALD of DEIRA: a Drama. By Grorctana Lady 
O CHATTERTON. 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row, 














Just published, in royal 1¢émo, price 1s. 
VENTS of ENGLAND in RHYME; or, a List of the Chief 
Occurrences of English History, from 55 B.C. to AD. 1865. By M. B.C. 
London: Loxemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 1 vol 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 
HE OXFORD REFORMERS of 1491: being a History of 
the fellow-work of JOHN COLET, ERASMUs, and THOMAS MORE. By 
Freperic SEEBOHN. 

“Mr, Seebohm's faithfulness to his authorities is beyond all praise, aad his style 

nt and admirably lucid."—Contemporary Review. 

“This book deserves the praise of novelty of design and solidity of execution... .. 
Mr, Seebohm disclaims the honour of being an exhaustive biographer of either C let, 
More, or Erasmus. But nevertheless we cannot name a volume which is so well 
worth reading about any of them as the one before us."—Pall Mull Gazette. 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 











On WEDNESDAY Next, No. CCCCLIL, price 2s 6d, 
RASER’S MAGAZINE, for AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 
Fragment on the Reign of Elizabeth. , Cox's Mythology. 

From the Posthumous Papers of Mr. | The Ciiurch and Land Question in Ire- 


Backe. | land. 
Tbe Marstons. Chaps. XXXIL-XXXIV. | Summer. By Mrs. H. Miller Davidson. 
Marriage Laws. By Francis W. Newman. | Notes in Suuth Germany in the Auiumn 
A Spanish and a Danish Novel. of 1806. 
Military Refurm.—V. | The Piot of the Mexican Drama. 


London: Loyemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Half-a-Crown Monthly. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, Theological, Literary, 
and Social. 
CoNnTENTS. 
1—Papias of Hierapolis. By the Rev. Professor Lightfoot, D.D. 
2—Ancilla Domini: Thoughts on Christian Art. VI. Tue Immoral The ry of Art. 
By the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, M.A. 
$—Liebniiz’s Letters on Reunion. (Secoud Paper.) By the Rev. S. Stead, M.A. 
4—Ingres. By T. Frederick Wedmore. 
5—German Hymns and Hymn Writers. By the Rev. C. B. Pearson, M.A. 
6—<Are the Colonial Churches Independent? By the Rev. W. H. Fremanile, M.A. 
%—The Difficulty of Ireland. By the Rev. M. Hobart Seymour, M.A 
8—Notices of Books. 
Srranan and Co.,56 Ludgate bill, and all Booksellers. 


HE BRICK CHURCH at HIGHBURY.—The BUILDER 
of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 5d.) contains:—KFine Views, Interior and 
Exterior, of the Brick Church in Aberdeen Perk, Highbury, with tuil particulars— 
Papers on the Want of Technica! Education in England—Tfue Construction of 
Guns—The Present Position of the Sanitary Questio.—The Castle of Argues, 
Normandy ; aud other interesting subjects; with ail the cognate news. 
1, York suet, W.C., and all Newsmen. 
















NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW POEMS by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Extra 


feap. 8vo, cloth, 63 6d. ( This day. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: PYM, CROM- 
WELL, and PITT. A Course of Lectures on the Political History of Eagland. 
By Gotpwin Sith. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s 61. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION of the SAME. Price 2s, 6d. 
The SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents and 


its Incidents By U. M. Hozier, F.C.S, F.G.S., Military Correspondent of the 
Times with the Prussian Army during the German Cimpaign of 1866. With 
numerous Maps and Plans. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 23s. 

“Mer. Hozier added to the knowledge of military operations, and of languages, 
which he had proved himself to possess, a ready and skilful pen, and excellent 
faculties of Observation ani deseription..,.All that Mr. Hozier saw of the great 
events of the war—ard he saw a large share of them—he deseribes in clear and vivid 
language, '"—Saturday Revicw. 

“A highly educated soldier, an eye-witness of many of the events he describes, and 
possessing unusual opportunities for verifying and correcting first accounts and 
impressiou.s, by conversations with prominent actors in the great drama, the author 
has succeeded in giving to the world a book which will be read with interest by 
many civilians, and profit by all military mea.” —Athenwun. 

“A brilliant example of those military histories which are peculiarly the product of 
our own day.”—London Review. 

“The merits of the whole boo are those of impartiality and correctness, which is 
no small praise for such a work.” —Zllustrated Loudm News. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 
LA LYRE FRANCAISE. Selected and arranged 


with Notes by Gustave Massox, French Master at Harrow School. With 
Portrait of Béranger, engraved by Jeens. 18mo, cl th extra, 4s 6d. 
* Admirably edited..........This volume will be welcome to all who are studying 
the French language, and to al! who know it, and desire to possess a Collection of the 
best productions of the Freuch lyric muse."—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


The DANVERS PAPERS: an Invention. By the 

Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Crown 8vo, antique binding, gilt leaves, 4s 64. 

“As pretty a story as any that her pen has given us for some time past."— 
Atheneum. 


GLOBE ATLAS of EUROPE. Uniform in Size 
with Maemillan’s “Globe” Series. Containing Forty-Eight Coloured Mapes, 
Plans cf London and Paris, and a Copious Index. Strongly bound in halé 
morocco, with flexible back, 93. (Just ready. 

Norice.—This Atlas includes all the Countries of Europe in a series of Forty- 
Kight Maps, drawn on the Same scale, with an Alphabetical [ndex to the situation 
of more than 10,000 places; aud the relation of the various Maps and Countries to 
each other is detined in a general Key Map. The volume is small enough for a 
travelle:'s wallet or for a placo on the writing table. 

The identity of scale in all the Maps facilitates the comparison of extent and 
distance, and conveys a just impression of the magnitude of different countries. The 
size Buffices to show the Provincial Divisions, the Railways and Main Roads, the 
Principal Rivers avd Mountain Ranges. As a book it can be opened without the 
inconvenience which attends the use of a folding map. 

VLans or Lonpow and Paris are added, on scales suficiently enlarged to 
desiguate the streets aud public buildiugs. 


Macmitian and Co., London. 











Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6... 


HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development 
By R. Beamish, F.RS. With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other bauds. 
London: F, Piraan, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 





Demy Svo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d, Isis. By M. Gurzor. 


London: F. Prrwayn, 20 Paternoster row, K.V. 





NEW WORKS. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


The LAST DAYS of the REIGN of 
LOUIS PHILIPPE, and the REVOLUTION of 

In demy Svo, 138s. 
a + pone “To all above forty this work (a condensation of M. 
L IFE: its Nature, Var leties, and | Guizo's Memoirs) will be one of soon interest. It 
Phenomena. By L. H. Guixpos. Tiird Edition | contains tie history of French diplomacy in the extra- t 
ordinary intrigue of the Spanish marriages; the Souder- 
bund way, and iu Italy during the first reforms of Pius 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Huguenot Family. By 


Saran Tyrer, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 
&c, 3 vols. 


’ a 
The Curate’s Discipline. By 
Mrs, Ercoart. 3 vols.: 
“4 very good novel. Mrs. Eiloart writes vigorously, 
nd with a keen sense of humour."—Star. 








Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6:1. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tnomas Suorrer, Editor of “A Book of Eng - 
hsh Poetry,” &e. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, an she declares 
that she never found so many ‘uice tuiags’ in oue buok 
before.”"—Jilustraicd Times. 

“Asa book of poetry for presentation to young or old 
we know of none equal to it.” —St, James's Chronicle. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 33 Gd. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rick and varied collectiou.”"—Moraing Star. 

* A churming volume.”—Sun, 


London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, L.C. 





TPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CUXLYV,, is now pubiisied, 
ConTEN rs, 






Courts ot Law. 









5—Mountaim Climbing. 
6—Chura istics of tiugl.sh Histery, . 
7—Agri ul Gangs. 


—Hapiibal’s P. Ssuge of the Alps, 
v—The Cuurch ad ber Curaic-. 
Li—Kefurm Essaye. 


Joun Mcrray, Albemavrie s:reet. 


IX ; M. Guizot’s estimate of Louis ’hilippe; a chapter 
on Parliamentary Reform, from a somewhat novel point 
of view; and new facis vs to the incidests which pre- 
ceded the Revolution of 1318. It is crowded with infor- 
mation, with personal anec totes, with weighty oblserva- 
tious on men and affairs. Upon the Spanish marriages 
M. Guizot is highly int-resting. The bouk, indeed, is 
full of secret letters from envoys, judgments on indivi- 
duals, and gossipy deta.ls about great eveuts.’ —Spectator. 


The CONFESSIONS of GE&ALD 
E3sTCOURT. By FLonexce Mareyar, Author of 
* Love's Cunflict,” “ Too Good for tiim.” 3 vols. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS’ RE- 
WARD. A Novel. By a Banaister. Ia 3 vols. 
post svo. 


SECOND EDITION of ANECDOTES 
of the UPPER TEN THOUSAND. By tue Loa. 
GRANTLEY Berwevey. I 2 vols. demy 8v0, 503. 


A WALKING TOUR ROUND IRE- 
LAND. by an Exotisumay. In large post 8vo, 
with Map, lus 6d. 


THIRD EDITION of COMETH UP as 
a FLOWER. A Novel. 2 vols. post svo. 
RicHard BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





\HEAP BOOKS, many at less than Half- 
J Price.—See BICKERS aud SON'S new and much 
enlarged CATALOGUE of popular Modera BOOKS. 
Valuable remainders of standard books and surplus 
copies of accumulated stock, all in the publisvers’ bia d- 





ings. Dy post for One staup—1 Leicester square, 
Loudon, W. 





Leslie Tyrrell. By Georgiana 

M. Crarx, Author of * Faith Unwin's Ordea).” 2 vols. 

“A fresh, charming story of domestic life, in which 
the reader will tind perfect pleasure.”"—Star. 


Alec’s Bride. By the Author of 
“St. Olave’s,” “ Janita’s Cross,” &c, 3 vols. 
“A charming book." —Atheneum. 
CHEAP EDITION of 


Alec Forbes of Howglen. By 


Georoe MacvonaLp, M.A. 58, bound and illus- 
trated, forming the New Volume of “ HURST and 
BLACKETT's STANDARD LIBRARY.” 


Hvast and BLacKerr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


In the press, iu 2 vols. 8vo. 


LORD BYRON. 


By the MARQUISE DE BOISSY (Countess Guieeioli). 
Hversr and Biacxerr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST, 1807. No. DCOXXII. Price 23 64. 
CONTEN Is. 
Brownlows.—Part VIII. 
The Social Era of George III. 
Life and Letters of Governor Winthrop. 
‘The Easter Trip of I'wo Ochloplobists.—Part IT. 
In:emperance aud [utolerauce. 
Tevsk. 
Maximilian. 
The Billas It Is. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
EDITED by JOHN MORLEY. 
Contests oF AUGUST Numer. 
1. CHARITABLE FNDOWMENTS and PUBLIC TAXATION. By Thomas Hare. 
2. THEODORE PARKER. By Moncure D. Conway. 
3. MACBETH and LADY MACBETH. By P. N. Clayden. 
4, LEGAL ETIQUETTE. By Albert V. Dicey. 
5. SIR CECIL BEADON’S DEFENCE. By J. M. Capes. 
6. THE WHITE ROSE. Chapters XXVIL-XXIX. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 
7. THE LAW of TRADE COMBINATIONS in FRANCE. Part I. By Francis D. 
Longe. 
8, Mr. FROUDE on the SCIENCE of HISTORY. By the Editor. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








NEW WORKS. 





ABD-EL-KADIR: a Biography. By Colonel 


CnuRCcHILL. Crown 8vo, 93. [This day. 


The CROWNED HIPPOLYTUS of EURIPIDES; 


with Selections from the Pastoral and Lyric Poets of Greece. Translated into 
English Verse by Maurice Purcet Fitzceracp, Feap. 8vo, 73. 


MEMOIR of GENERAL JAMES OGLETHORPE, 


one of the Earliest Reformers of Prison Discipline in Mogland, and Founder of 
Georgi, in America, By Ropert Waicut, Author of “Tue Life of General 
Wolfe.” Post 8vo, with Map, 10s 6d. 


NORWAY: its People, Products, and Institutions. 


By the Rev. Joun BowDEs, late British Consulur Chaplain at Christiania. Post 
8yo, 78 6d, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


FLORA ADAIR. By Miss Donetay. 2 vols. post 


8vo. ( This day. 


ARTINGALE CASTLE. By T. A. Trottore. 3 vols. 
NO MAN’S FRIEND. By F. W. Rosrnson, Author 


of ‘Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. 
The ROMANCE of a GARRET; or, the Life of a 


Man of Letters; with his Misfortunes, Failures, Successes, Hopes, Fears, and 
Adventures. By Srpney WHITING, 2 vols. 


OLD COURT. By W. Harrison Arnswortu. 8 vols. 
PERCY’S WIFE. By B. H. Bee. 1 vol. [Zhis day. 


‘ 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








NEW VOLUME of the CHARLES DICKENS’ EDITION. 
OLIVER TWIST. With Eight Illustrations. Price 
3s, 


(August 1. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’'S STANDARD EDITIONS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT. By Cuarzes Reape. Crown 


—_—_. 


Mirton House, Lupcare HILL, JuLy 20, 1867, 


SAMPSON LOW AND ©CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY. 





1, 

LETTERS on ENGLAND. By Lovts Bianc. Second 
Series. Translated by James Hutronand 1.J,Trorrer. 2 vols. post 8yo, 16g, 
The following are among the Subjects treated of :—The Times—Income of the 
Prince of Wales—Princess Alexandra's Triumphal Entry into London—Lord Pal. 
merston and Poland—The Cotton Crisis—The Lord Mayor's Polico—A Trial for 
Breach of Promise—Death of Sir George C. Lewis—A Strange Sentence—Death of 
Stonewall Jackson, effect produced in England—Bishop Colenso—The French 
Expedition in Mexico and the Times—The Love of the Murvellous in England—A 
Letter from the Queen—The Congress of German Subjects at Frankfort—The Prize. 
Fighters—The Ghost Club—Death of the Archbishop of Dublin—Death of Lord 
Lyndhurst—A Thing to Talk about in Whispers—The Mexican Question—Heenan 
and Tom King—Mr. Cobden and the Zimes—Death of Thackeray—Territorial Pro- 

perty in England, &c. 


2. 
On the PRESERVATION of COMMONS in the 


NEIGHBOURHOOD of LONDON and other LARGE TOWNS; Six Essays on 
the Legal and Historical Part of the Question on the Rights of the Public and of 
the Lords of Manors; to whish the Prizes offered by Henry W. Peek, Esq., of 
Wimbledon House, were awarded. By 1, Jouxs W. Maiptow, Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford; 2, W. P. Beare, Esq., Lewisham; Ocravius Crump, Middle 
Temple; Henry Hicks Hock1na, St. John’s, Oxford; Rosert Huster, MA, 
Surbiton ; Evcar Lockuarr, Saville row. 8vo, cloth, Lis. 


3. 
The BOOK of the HAND;; or, the Science of Modern 


Palmistry, chiefly according to the Systems of D'Arpentigny and Desbarroles, 


with some Account of the Gipsies. By A. R. Crata, M.A, 1 vol. post 8vo, with 
Illustrations, cloth, 73 6d. 


4. 
RURAL ESSAYS. With Practical Hints on Farming 


and Agricultural Architecture. By Ix. Marvet, Author of “ Reveries of a 
Bachelor.” 1 vol. post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, &c. 


5. 
TWELVE YEARS in CANTERBURY, NEW ZEA- 


LAND; with Visits t» the other Provinces, and Reminiscences of the Route 
Howe through Australia, By Mrs. Cuagces Tuomson. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 33. 6a 


6. 
IN the YEAR 713: a Tale of Mecklenburg Life. 


By Fritz Revrer. ‘Translated from the Platt-Deutsch, by Cuartes Lee 
Lewes. Forming the New Volume of Tauchuitz’s German Authors. 1 vol. 
small 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Ludgate Hill. 





NEW SUMMER BOOK—NOW READY. 
ILLUSTRATED by GUSfAVE DORE. 


The PYRENEES. By Henry Buacxsurn. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo, with a New Map of the Central Pyrenees, cloth extra, 18s. 

This work presents no less than One Hundred and Twenty of the Artisi’s Sketches 
—upwards of tifty being full-page Engravings, They have been produced with great 
care and finish, and will be found to comprise some vf the most perfect pictures of 
Pyrenees scenery over published. 

“To the noblest of its kind belongs Mr. Blackburn's handsome volume.”—Zraminer. 

“A remarkable and attractive set of sketches, and Mr. Blackburn has accomplished 
his portion of the task with the ease and pleasantness to be expected of the authorof 
* Travelling in Spain.’ In short, this is as acceptable a drawing-room table-book as 
we have seen for many a day ; and when its drawing room service is over, itmay well 
take its place either on the library she’* or in the travelling carriage." —Athenzum. 

“ One of the most exquisite books of the present year, and illustrated by some of 
the finest works of Gustave Doré. Mr. Blackburn and Mr. Doré have together pro- 
duced a book which should seni hundreds of Englishmen to the Pyrenees this 
autumn.”"—Daily News. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Tudgate Hill. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’'S SECRET,” &c. 
Fourth Edition, in 3 vols., now ready. 


RUPERT GODWIN. 


THE NEW NOVEL, REPRINTED FROM “BELGRAVIA.” 
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